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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose-of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

tite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 

summed up in love to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


GITATION keeps lakes, seas, and oceans from stag- 
nation. By the constant movement of its particles 
water is purified, aerated, and, whether in the salt 
seas or fresh-water lakes, made wholesome and re- 
freshing. In like manner society is kept in motion, 

purified, freshened, and filled with the breath of life by the 
constant movement of its constituent parts. Many are 
alarmed by the restlessness of theologians, laboring men, 
political leaders, governments, and nations. But the very 
life of modern society and the permanence of civilization are 
dependent upon the movements of society which prevent 
stagnation, distribute the vital elements of civilization and 
progress, break up barbarisms, and bring out into the fresh 
air and sunshine all the inert elements, which else: would set- 
tle and stagnate. But it is always to be borne in mind that 
in society, as in the atmosphere and the ocean, the power- 
ful currents which most powerfully affect the welfare of 
the human race are not the noisiest or the most obvious. 
The movers and the movements which are most conspicuous 
in the head-lines of the daily press commonly do not rep- 
resent the deep, slow-moving forces, which like the great 
ocean currents and the trade winds are shaping continents. 
They are rather the puffs, flaws, squalls, cross-currents, and 
rips which abound in the neighborhood of islands and 
shoals. They often indicate danger, but they cannot be 
depended upon to indicate the course of a long voyage or a 
journey round the world. ‘Taken too seriously, agitations of. 
this kind in Church and State excite alarm on the part of 
some, and in others excite expectations of rapid change and 
progress, which have no warrant either in experience or in 
sound reason. Agitation prevents stagnation. But he who 
would read aright the signs of the times will look beneath 
the surface of events, and study the deeper, slow-moving 


forces which shape the course of history. 


& 


Ir the extreme advocates, whether of war or of peace, 
would cease flinging at one another jibes and sneers, charges 
and countereharges, the government and the people of America 
would more speedily arrive at the verdict in regard to the 
policy to be dominant in the Philippine Islands. From all 
that we can learn through private correspondents and from 
the daily news, it seems to us manifest that the majority of 
the Peace Commission does not favor the drastic policy of 
Gen, Otis and his demand for unconditional surrender. It 
seems, also, that the administration at Washington is gradu- 
ally working toward an expression of the same opinion; and 
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while there will be no reduction of the military forces, and 
no delay in the work of preparation, it seems probable that 
diplomacy will play a larger part at the close of the rainy 
season than it has heretofore. Everything that comes di- 
rectly or indirectly from Dewey and Schurman confirms this 
impression, and the summons to the Peace Commission to 
meet in Washington as soon as possible points also in the 
same direction. President McKinley will heed the counsels 
of the men whom he chose to be his advisers in the Far East. 
If they recomnfend a change of attitude and policy as likely 
to hasten the advent of peace in those distracted islands, all 
good citizens ought to do their best to make it easy for the 
President to accept their advice. 


Pd 


THE Universalist National Convention, which meets bien- 
nially, holds its next session in Boston, October 20-25. The 
programme will be published in the Universalist Leader this 
week. ‘This occasion is one of great interest to our Univer- 
salist friends, and to all who sympathize with the Universalist 
Church in its endeavor to bring sweetness and light into the 
modern world. Universalist churches in the United States 
are more than twice as numerous as Unitarian. They main- 
tain Tufts College, Lombard University, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and Buchtel College. With the first three of these 
colleges divinity schools are connected. Four academies are 
also maintained by them. Among the interesting proceed- 
ings at this meeting will be final action upon the Universalist 
profession of faith. Probably at this meeting some action 


will be taken in regard to the Unitarian proffer of joint action’ 


in regard to matters of common interest. While nothing 
would be gained by any surrender of independence on either 
side, and any attempt to abolish denominational lines would 
certainly fail, those who care more for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God than for any merely sectarian success 
would be glad to see all unnecessary barriers removed, and 
the forces of liberalism united where such union would 
evidently serve the common cause. 


& 


From the goth to the 13th of October the Liberal Congress 
of Religion will be in session in the city of Boston. This 
body may be considered as an American continuation of 
the memorable Parliament of Religions, held in Chicago in 
connection with the great exposition. It represents a’sublime 
idea, which ought to enlist the interest and sympathies of all 
large-minded people. The moving spirits in its organization 
were the president, Dr. H. W. Thomas, the honored minister 
of the People’s Church in Chicago, and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, the secretary, well known as the enthusiastic and de- 
voted minister of All Souls’, an independent church in the 
same city. At the beginning, it was the hope and belief of 
these men that, under the inspiration of the Parliament of 
Religions, a movement was possible to abolish sectarian 
lines, and especially to establish new churches which would 
have no denominational connections. At each meeting of 
the Congress some change has been made in its name or 
constitution. ‘There has been no union of denominations in 


the Congress; and at the Omaha meeting the only churches : 


represented were those of the president, the secretary, and 
one Universalist minister. The twenty-one delegates from 
these three churches practically controlled the Congress. 
Mr. Jones and his church, partly to emphasize their faith in 
the principles of the Congress and to assist in the formation 
of undenominational churches, withdrew from the Unitarian 
denomination. But, as the plan of forming churches under 
the banner of the Congress has been abandoned, ought not 
this relic of delegate representation to be frankly abandoned? 
The Congress would then become, in fact, a gathering of 
representative men who, without committing any one but 
themselves, could prepare the way for inter-denominational 
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comity and general good will. Our national Conference can- 
not, with dignity, join an organization of three churches un- 
less other denominations move in the same direction; but all 
our Unitarian men and women may with alacrity meet and 
commune with all other men and women who are interested 
in the principle of civil and religious liberty, and who believe 
that mutual charity and conference are of inestimable value. 
The programme of the Congress is not yet before us, but in 
advance we may be sure that it will represent high thought 
and generous purposes. 


The Washington Meeting of the National Conference. 


A meeting of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches can hardly fail to be an event of 
great interest in our denominational life. With a large 


measure of success, the Conference has, from the date of its - 


organization, fulfilled its purpose of shaping the policy of 
our body. 
effectiveness of our churches in their united efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of true religion and the spread of the Unita- 
rian faith and principles. It has put new life, energy, and 
enthusiasm into all our activities, and inspired among our 
churches a larger support to the missionary work of the 
American Unitarian Association. While it has thus greatly 
strengthened and improved the machinery by means of 
which our work is accomplished, and increased the spirit of 
co-operation among our churches, it has done all this in 
strictest loyalty to our free congregational principles. It has 
never encroached upon the autonomy of the individual 
church. It has proved that a lot of independent Congrega- 
tional churches can heartily associate themselves together in 
efforts for the promotion of the work in the success of which 
they have a common and vital interest, without sacuigiae, in 
the slightest degree their individual liberty. 

But, important to our cause as are the achievements of our 
National Conference along these lines, they are slight in 
comparison with the greater work that waits its doing. It is 
the consciousness of this fact that creates expectation and 
makes the meeting to be held in Washington next month of 
more than usual importance. For consider the situation 
which confronts us: the problems of internal life and adjust- 
ment which have so largely claimed our attention in the 
past are now practically solved. Other issues now demand 
our attention, and demand it, too, with a new emphasis. 
Modern knowledge and the scientific spirit have wrought 
havoc among the old theological ideas and dogmas. As we 
come to the end of the century, we find that most of the old 
creeds are discredited. Where a few years ago there was an 
unquestioning acceptance of the traditional theology by the 
great majority, there is to-day, if not an utter disbelief in it, 
at least a disposition to soften it by explaining away its 
harshest and most unreasonable features. In short, there is 
now a complete dislocation between the theology of the 
Middle Ages to which the evangelical churches are com- 
mitted and modern knowledge. ‘The old ideals of God and 
salvation are repudiated and cast out by the higher moral 
and spiritual ideals whose growth has kept pace with the 
new knowledge. This condition of things creates for our 
Conference and our churches a great opportunity. The 
world is seeking, and will have, a positive and rational relig- 
ious faith. Negations do not feed the hunger of the soul, 
do not sustain us through the great and trying experiences 
of life. The passing away of the old beliefs creates a new 
demand,— the demand for a great reconstructive movement in 
religious thought. This is what the Unitarian Church more 
than any other stands for, and it is clearly the purpose of 
the Conference in Washington to give new and mightier em- 
phasis to this fact. It is in no spirit of boasting that we as- 
sert that Unitarian scholars have been foremost among 


It has initiated new measures for increasing the, 
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thinkers in applying modern knowledge to the solution of re- 
ligious problems, and that they have marked out the main 
lines on which the religious thought and belief of the world 
must be shaped if faith is to endure the tests of criticism. 

The Council of the National Conference has kept this fact in 
mind, and has prepared a programme that will accentuate this 
line of thought and work. The subjects to be presented are 
peculiarly pertinent to this time of transition in religious 
thought. The nature and character of God, the higher 
nature of man and his relations to God, our means of help- 
ing to promote the higher life of man, the practical appeal 
of the Unitarian Church to the twentieth century, religion 
and education, religion and citizenship, religion and sociol- 
ogy,—these are some of the great themes on which the 
Unitarian position will be set forth by some of the ablest 
thinkers among us. 

But, in addition to these discussions, matters of great 
practical importance to all our churches will receive due con- 
sideration and treatment. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Women’s National Alliance, the Sunday School 
Society, the Young People’s Religious Union, the Unitarian 
Temperance Society,—all these with their various interests 
and important work will claim the attention of the Confer- 
ence; and for them, as well as for the consideration of the 
practical business of the Conference, the programme makes 
ample provision. 

Nothing now remains to make this meeting at the close of 
the century a great and memorable one, except for all our 
churches to realize their opportunity and send on to the 
meeting in Washington large delegations of their most ear- 
nest and active men,and women. The opportunity before us 
was never so great as now. With all the forces of education 
and enlightenment working with us, we can surely lead — if 
we are faithful to our opportunity — the great reconstructive 
movement in religious thought. We can make sure that the 
religion of the twentieth century shall steadily become more 
and more the religion of Jesus as summed up “in love to 
God and love to man,” — the religion of Jesus that is stripped 
of all accretions of erroneous and perverting doctrines. In 
a world that is full of creeds that are dead or dying because 
modern knowledge has shown them to be not in accord with 
the truth, this is the Christianity that cannot be shaken. 
For, no matter how much knowledge may grow from more to 
more, this pure religion of Jesus can never be invalidated by 
the verdict of critical scholarship, since for all time it must 
remain true in practical life that to love God and serve man 
in the spirit of Jesus must be the heavenly way of living the 
divine and blessed life, of attaining unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ through the formation of a 
Christ-like character. 


AY Geese of adebty tizinie! 


The very word “proselytize” carries a prejudice to re- 
spectable ears. There must be reason for this deep-seated 
prejudice. As early as Jesus’ time we read of men who 
“compassed sea and land to make one proselyte,” with 
certain disastrous results to the cause of righteousness. Who 
has not heard uncomfortable modern stories of similar 
doings? The makers of proselytes, to whatever Church they 
have belonged, have frequently been fanatical, unscrupulous, 
and underhanded. There is no church to whose supporters 
it is agreeable to discover that their young people are being 
persuaded to change their allegiance, whether to a new form 
of religion or to a more ancient faith. 

For various excellent reasons Unitarians have always been 
extremely sensitive and conscientious with regard to any 
approach toward proselytizing their neighbors. “Live and 
let live” has been their motto. They have practised the 
Golden Rule in no respect more punctiliously than in de- 
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clining to disturb the religion of others. They have even 
been willing to die — that is, to let their churches die — rather 
than to tell another human soul that they have a gospel, and 
so run the risk of committing the unpardonable sin of pros- 
elytizing. 

We are not here speaking precisely of all Unitarians, but 
of a large and influential body of them, who represent their 
oldest traditions. They are often loyal to a fault. They are 
willing to give money to support their churches. They are 
pleased to see occasional new-comers, provided they have 
found their own way into the fold. They may even make 
an annual contribution to the Unitarian Association on the 
strength of the general good character of its secretary and 
directors. They suppose that there may be a limited demand 
for missionaries in frontier regions. But their theory of 
religion, both as regards this world and the next, is that every 
man naturally goes “to his own place.” It is, therefore, an 
impertinence to interfere with the divine predestination. 

What is it, however, to proselytize? Aside from all preju- 
dices against the word, what is the sin in the act, that should 
make it an offence against good manners and morals? Let 
us imagine ourselves living in the days of Paul. Let us sup- 
pose that we had heard him preach, and had joined the little 
church, for example, in Corinth. Let us suppose that the 
new doctrine had come to us with a thrill of satisfaction, and 
that it had meant a veritable gospel ; that is, good news to us. 
What harm would there have been in our talking about this 
beautiful new religion to our friends and neighbors? What 
sin would we have committed in asking some of our friends 
to come and hear Paul speak or in lending a copy of one of 
his letters? Would we have been doing any great wrong, 
even if we had persuaded one of our neighbors to leave his 
respectable and ancient heathen temple and to throw in his 
lot with the Christians? But, if we had succeeded in a single 
case in making our religion attractive to a friend, this would 
have been proselytizing, the very sin that we are now so 
successfully avoiding. 

We are bound now to ask another question. Suppose 
that no one had ever ventured to tell his friends of the new 
religion, suppose that every one who heard Paul preach had 
been silent, suppose that the people in Corinth who liked his 
story had been afraid of hurting the feelings of their neigh- 
bors by any suggestion that there was a superior form of 
faith to the worship of Apollo or Hermes, it is certain that 
the world would never have heard of Christianity, and there 
never could have been any Unitarian churches. How, then, 
has it come about that it is now a sin and a shame for the 
people of a church to do the very thing to which all churches 
owe their existence ? 

The fact is, wherever people possess a gospel, they are 
bound to tell and publish it, and to make converts to it. 
The only question is how they shall worthily and effectively 
do this. Their manner of making converts to their faith will 
depend upon the character of their faith, and will illustrate it. 
If it is an imperfect form of faith, if it fails to demand of its 
followers integrity and truthfulness, its appeal will be through 
sensational means, and even, perhaps, through duplicity: Its 
missionaries may imagine that their end is good enough to 
justify vulgar and insidious means. But if it is a noble, 
thoughtful, and ethical religion, it will demand none the less 
to be proclaimed. It will, indeed, burst bonds and express 
itself; while at the same time it will require its friends to be 
frank, courteous, dignified, and friendly in their methods of 
advancing it. 

Have Unitarians a gospel for the modern world? Have 
they a form of religion which satisfies the mind, warms the 
heart, and stirs the conscience? If not, the world has no 
use for them. If we are right in believing that they have a 
gospel, then it is evident that they must not be afraid of de- 
claring it. Shall they leave it to a few ministers? Shall 
they be content with printing a few excellent tracts? No, 
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they must do what men, whose religion is vital, always do in 
obedience to a life instinct. They must tell their friends how 
good and helpful their faith is; they must be forward in ask- 
ing others to come with them to their churches; they must 
not only be willing to make sacrifices for their faith, they 
must also be generous in sharing and commending it. Only 
by such live interest can any faith prosper. What is the use 
of a religion that does not propagate itself? 


The Companionable Earth. 


How dear to prisoners, confirmed invalids, workers in 
mines, sewers, dark and noisome places, is the companion- 
ship of earth! Next to the face of father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, is the face of old earth. We love her, if for noth- 
ing else, for her playful moods, her little jokes and caprices, 
the spirit of fun and frolic, the kittenish impulses she has put 
into her creatures. Her simple ways please us all, even the 
wisest. The housekeeping of birds, a wren’s nest near the 
window, the incubation, the first peep of the young ones, the 
feeding and foraging, the busy work of providing for a family, 
have human traits and tendernesses. The amount of human 
nature there is in small creatures, even the smallest, aston- 
ishes us. They show that our kinship extends far below the 
usually recognized gamut. There are color rays our eyes 
cannot perceive. So there are relationships of the subtlest 
order, by us unrecognized. ‘The young birds are egregiously 
selfish. Three out of four fight their way to the largest share 
of food. There is generally a weak one that lingers in the 
nest after the others have flown, because its head has been 
sat upon overmuch, and it has been pecked and pushed away 
from the worms. ‘These little vices of the lower creatures 
help to make them dear to us. We recognize in them traces 
of ourselves. An animal that has nothing human about it, if 
it does not affright, fails to interest. For this reason the 
snake is a horror. 

We love the robins, the Baltimore orioles, the song-spar- 
rows, the catbirds, thrushes, their different ways of courting 
and bringing up their families. We can understand their 
ways, and come very close to them. The building creatures 
are all allied tous. We see that God has put the same kind of 
invention and cunning contrivance in them that he has put in 
us. Thus ws meet our little brothers and sisters at every turn. 
A rabbit sits hunched against the wall, putting up great ears 
like flags. A crimson and black butterfly, moths, beetles, 
hop-toads, bees, ants, all have something to say to us, if we 
know their language. 

There is a great truth and a bit of cunning poetry in the 
old fable of Midas,— how the seeds got hold of the news of 
his asses’ ears. The friendly branchy trees know many a 
thing about us, even though we may not have the inconven- 
ient appendages of Midas. When you have gone out among 
them in wrath or in sorrow, have you not sometimes heard 
them whisper: ‘“ You are a very foolish, short-sighted person. 
Your ideas are narrow and false: we from our topmost twig 
can take a wider view of things”? They have a calm- 
ing, soothing philosophy,—those fine old trees; but they 
do not flatter us. They are not sentimentalists. What 
should we do without their friendship in our good and bad 
moments ? 

It is false to call any creature dumb. The belief that birds 
and animals talk is one of the oldest in the world. It per- 
vades all early poetry and folk-lore, from the horses of Diomed 
in the Iliad to the warning birds of Siegfried. Perhaps in 
time we may get hold of a key to this lower kind of speech, 
and then it will become fashionable to study hen language and 
horse talk. Kipling has beautifully illustrated the unrecog- 
nized bond that binds man and the lower creatures. The 
power of communication and sympathy he has revealed seems 
in him almost divination, if not actual experience. Who 
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can tell? Perhaps he has spent whole nights in the jungle, 
amicably conversing with wolves, tigers, jackals, and hyenas. 
A little sympathy lets us into a great many secrets. It 


makes us at home in the world God has given us for our 


estate, and where some of us always wander like ignorant 
aliens who know not the language, manners, or customs of 
their country. It is our duty to find out all we can about 
this home, and the creatures with which he has stocked our 
farm. What good do we gather from our summer vacation 
if Nature does not grow a little more intelligible to our ear 
and our eye, if she does not tell us something worth remem- 
bering, something spoken personally to our own souls? But, 
to know her, we must forget ourselves, we must become simple 
and unconventional as she is. She never tells any of her 
secrets to people who are consequential and self-absorbed. 
All the beautiful things she has revealed to her devotees, she 
has told to open minds and to hearts that love her. So the 
good of the vacation is to get a little closer to her breast, to 
come back to our city homes a little less crusted with care 
and worldliness and pride and self-importance. 
her will only heighten our humanity. There was once 
thought to be a man who loved tadpoles better than babies, 
but either he was misunderstood or there was something 
wrong in his mental make-up. 

In the old Norse Sagas the Norn sings very strange lays, 
— songs without words, and few can understand them; but 
it is very bad, indeed, to misinterpret them. Nature is like 
this antiquated Norn. Those who can understand her 
songs without words are happy, for they know the beautiful 
laws and ordinances. They know the divine physics and 
metaphysics. They know a great deal more than they can 
tell; for man’s speech is limited, but nature’s is universal. 
Fresh air is a good tonic, but there is also a tonic of the 
spirit. We are not alone a breathing apparatus: we are a 
living soul. If we come back from our summer outing one 
whit more in love with a natural, simple, earnest life than 
when we went away, we have madea gain. If we come back 
more bored, languid, dissatisfied, complaining, Nature’s good 
medicine has been thrown away as far as we are concerned. 
She has piped to us, and we have not danced; she has 
mourned to us, and we have not grieved. Her pets and 
babies, our humble little kindred, have gained no hold on us. 
We have found no joy in watching their ways. The old 
morals of considering the ant and rising with the lark have 
been only jokes to us. Her influence is a test not to be 
summed up in admiration for a sunset. It is a mark of 
character of rather deep import. If we do not love her, we 
are very apt secretly to hate her. She is either our friend 
or a tedious old crone. To be sure, she may be a humble, 
unappreciated companion, missed only when we lose her from 
our side. 

But the companionable earth is no longer a bit of senti- 
mentalism, a fad, a fancy, an affectation. It is a familiar 
spirit with whom we live. Its little instealings and gentle 
caresses are like the clasp of a warm hand, the glance of a 
friendly eye. Childhood, youth, and old age are knit up in 
the meshes of association. Memories are sown like forget- 
me-nots on the turf. A few plain fields, a few clumps of 
trees, will sometimes speak to us with greater eloquence than 
grand forests and mountains. They whisper over stealthily 
the names of our dead. They know, perhaps, all the little 
and great events of our lives. They hold the secrets of 
graves. They have looked in at the windows at weddings 


and funerals, on other days when life hung in the balance. 
or when breath came to the new-born. Our canting and 


pretending and posturing are of no use before these old com- 
rades. We must look true out of the eyes to have the real 
companionship of Nature. 

Will she ever be as companionable with us as with the 
savage and the child? Can we ever come as close to this 
great heart that beats everywhere and at all times? Her 


Our love of: 
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little lessons are those of humility and patience. We may 
learn from her to wait and keep still. But her stillness is 
not death. It is filled with myriads of little voices peeping, 
chirping, piping, twittering. All are at it,—tree-toads, 
katydids, crickets, cicada. They all utter a cheerful note, 
small and feeble as they are. So in our little way we, too, 
may utter a slender, cheerful note that shall chime with the 
winds and waves and the courses of the stars, and perhaps 
gladden the very ear of God. 4 


Current Topics. 


TuHeE National Conference that had been called by the 
Civic Federation of Chicago to consider the uses and abuses 
of trusts, met in Chicago last Thursday, and adjourned at the 
end of the week. The results of its deliberations were not 
embodied in any set of resolutions, nor did the proceedings 
develop any unanimity of opinion upon the questions at 
issue. W. Bourke Cockran, the well-known Democratic 
leader, who figured so conspicuously in the revolt against 
Mr. Bryan during the last Presidential campaign, took the 
wary position that the operations of trusts are not necessarily 
prejudicial] to public welfare, and recommended publicity as the 
best method of limiting their power for evil. Mr. Bryan, on the 
other hand, took the comprehensive ground that all trusts were 
monopolies, and that monopolies were indefensible. He recom- 
mended the establishment of a thorough control of the power 
of capital to combine, this control to be vested in the State 
legislatures and in the national Congress. Mr. Bryan fa- 
vored “an amendment to the Constitution that will give Con- 
gress the power to destroy every trust in the country.” The 
proceedings of the Conference were followed with wide-spread 
interest. It is now proposed to hold a similar gathering 
under the auspices of the American Anti-trust League. 


rd 


Tue Chinese empire has entered a vigorous protest against 
the action of Major-general Otis in applying the existing 
Chinese exclusion laws of the United States to the Philip- 
pines. It will be remembered that Gen. Otis issued the 
order excluding Chinese from that part of the Philippine 
archipelago which is under the control of the American 
authorities, upon the grounds of military necessity and with- 
out special authority for the purpose from Washington. The 
protest of Minister Wu Ting Fang, which was formally en- 
tered at the State Department last Monday, divests the 
matter of its purely military character and places it in the 
light of an international question. The Chinese government 
has represented to Secretary Hay that Gen. Otis’s order 
works an enormous hardship to the Chinese who have lived 
in the Philippines for many years, and have identified them- 
selves with a large share of the industry of the islands. It is 
understood that Minister Wu, in his protest, has taken the 
ground that such an order is a departure from the announced 
purpose of the President of the United States to maintain 
the present status of affairs in the Philippines until Congress 
shall have determined a permanent condition. The State 
Department has not yet formulated its reply to the Chinese 
government, 

se 


THE movement against participation in the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900, on account of the injustice of the verdict in the 
Dreyfus case, is not nearly so strong now as it was at its 
inception at the beginning of last wéek. Many influential 
public men and newspapers have declared themselves 
strongly in opposition to any national step that would injure 
the feelings of the French people or violate the laws of inter- 
national courtesy. A number of private individuals and 
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business corporations have, homes aghonced the with- 
drawal of ‘their exhibits from th sition, The school 
board of Boston last week passed an order suspending prep- 
arations on its contribution to the educational department 
of the exposition, but it is predicted that this action will be 
nullified at the earliest opportunity. The national govern- 
ment will continue in its efforts to have the country repre- 
sented worthily at the exposition. In this respect the 
United States is in the heartiest accord with the German 
government, which has not listened for a moment with favor 
to the proposal of an international boycott against France, 
and with the British government, which declared semi-offi- 
cially that it cannot lend itself to any policy that is calculated 
to injure Anglo-French amity. The indications are, on 
the whole, that participation in the exposition of 1900 will 
be general, both in this country and abroad. 


a 


Ir is presumed.that the work of the commission which the 
President sent out to the Philippines is at an end. Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell University, who officiated as 
chairman of the commission, has been in consultation with 
the President, to whom he has communicated the result of 
his observations in the Philippines. At the end of last week 
Professor Worcester and Col. Denby, the remaining civilian 
members of the commission, were recalled by the President. 
It is intimated that the reports which the President has re- 
ceived from Mr. Schurman and from other official and un- 
official personages who have returned recently from Manila, 
have demonstrated certain divergences of opinion upon the 
progress of events there. The President intends to avail 
himself of the material which may have been collected by 
Mr. Worcester and ex-minister Denby, in order that he may 
lay before Congress, when it has convened, the most com- 
plete and comprehensive statement of existing conditions. 
President Schurman, in a recent interview, laid great stress 
upon the complexity of the problem that confronts the 
American people in the Philippine archipelago, and said, in 
summarizing his view of the most available method of pacify- 
ing the islands: “In my opinion, much good would be done 
by a declaration on the part of Congress of the form of 
government to be established in the Philippine Islands, or, 
better still, let Congress establish a government for the 
Philippine Islands, and have it put in force in all parts and 
among all tribes not hostile to the United States.” 


Fd 


Tue French Senate, sitting as a high court of justice, be- 
gan on Monday the trial of twenty-two politicians, including 
M. M. Derouléde, Marcel Habert, Baron de Vaux, and Jules 
Guérin, on the charge of having conspired against the govern- 
ment. The indictment, which was read by the Jrocureur- 
général, asserted, in effect, that the Anti-Semites, the League 
of Patriots, the Anti-Semitic youth, and the Royalist League 
had engaged in a common plan, at the death of President 
Faure, to bring about a change of government by promoting 
street riots and by attempting to demonstrate, by other 
methods, the incapability of the authorities to maintain order. 
The indictment further charged the Duc d’Orléans with having 
planned to present himself at Paris in the midst of the con- 
fusion for the purpose of seizing the reins of government. 
The attack upon President Loubet on the day of his election 
is ascribed to the activity of a mob that was led and paid by 
the Royalists. The trial will continue for several weeks. 
The chief interest in the indictment was the humorous sug- 
gestion which it contained that the Royalists believed that 
they could overthrow the republic by a liberal use of their 
lung-power, and by a few encounters with the police in the 
streets of Paris. The trial is in many respects a clever politi- 
cal move because it is apparently destined to show the utter 
inability of the “‘irreconcilables” to imperil for any length 
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of time, or at all seriously, the existence of the republic, 
which so many grave internal vicissitudes have not weakened 


to any material extent. 
& 


As an indication of the passing of the hatred that has 
existed between France and Germany since the affair of 
1870, the personal attitude of Kaiser Wilhelm is extremely 
interesting. During the past two or three months Wilhelm 
II.— the grandson of that other Wilhelm whose dragoons 
lit their camp-fires at the darritres of Paris—has taken 
special pains to soothe the feelings of Frenchmen and to 
treat France and her army and navy with a manner of 
admiration and good-fellowship. Only recently, upon the 
occasion of the unveiling of a war monument in Alsace, the 
German emperor paid a beautiful and soldierly compliment 
to Frenchmen by declaring that the memorial was a tribute, 
not only to the brave Germans who had fallen on the field 
of battle, but also a token of honor to the equally brave 
Frenchmen who died by their side and for whom the father- 
land had but admiration and regret. During the recent 
agitation of a boycott against the Paris exposition the kaiser 
has maintained an attitude which has produced a strong 
impression in France. The opposition to the popular move- 
ment by German business men against the exposition has 
been strongest at the imperial palace in Berlin; and the 
official papers of the empire have urged, with something 
more than Platonic force, that Germany must be well repre- 
sented at Paris next year, regardless of the fate of Capt. 
Alfred Dreyfus. 

Pd 


THE intentions of the Russian government with respect to 
the commerce of the world are rendered more problematic 
than ever by the latest cable news. A few weeks ago the 
newspapers printed an wkase, issued by Czar Nicholas, which 
decreed that Port Arthur should be forever open to the 
ships of all nations, on equal terms with those of Russia. 
This declaration was taken by British and American diplo- 
matists to mean that Russia had declared, in an official 
manner, her adherence to the doctrine of the “open door,” 
which has been on the lips of British statesmen since the 
famous German coup at Kiao Chou. If the announce- 
ment that comes from Copenhagen is to be believed, the 
British statesmen will have ample occasion to review their 
conclusions. This announcement, which comes through 
ordinarily reliable British channels, is to the effect that 
the czar has signed an wkase “decreeing that, when the 
Middle Europe canal and the Siberian railway is completed, 
in 1901, all important Russian ports on the Pacific, Baltic, 
and the Black Sea shall be closed forever to any but Russian 
ships.” It will be realized at once that, if the czar has act- 
ually signed the proclamation which he is reported to have 
signed, the Russian empire has taken a step which will af- 
fect the commerce of the entire world, and especially the 
commerce of England, in a measure that will realize fully the 
fears of the British merchants and politicians who have been 
attacking what is known as the “vacillating policy of the 
Marquis of Salisbury in the Far East.” 


Js 


Tue definite announcement that the French cabinet 
had decided to pardon Capt. Alfred Dreyfus did not 
come as a surprise, inasmuch as it had been forecasted 
for more than a week before the court had reached its 
decision. Capt. Dreyfus is in ill-health. It was repre- 
sented to him that, if he would withdraw his appeal from the 
verdict of the court-martial at Rennes, the president of France 
would order his immediate release. Capt. Dreyfus withdrew 
his appeal Saturday, and on Tuesday it was announced that 
the government had decided to pardon him. The withdrawal 
of Capt. Dreyfus’s appeal does not mean that the prisoner of 
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the Ile du Diable has given up the struggle for a vindication. 
It simply means that he will be at liberty, which will enable 
him to work more effectively toward the end of proving the 
innocence which he proclaimed so dramatically and with such 
frequence during the course of the trial. It is said that Capt. 
Dreyfus will leave France for the present. He probably will 
settle down temporarily in England, the country which has 
afforded an asylum to his traducer, Major Count Walsin Es- 
terhazy. There is every assurance that the friends of the 
pardoned officer will be unremitting in their labors to prove 
that Capt. Dreyfus was not the man who sold the military 
secrets of France to her enemies. 


Pd 


PRESIDENT KRuUGER of the Transvaal republic has again 
thrown the British government into temporary confusion. 
In the reply which the Transyaal government made to 
the British note of September 12 the Boer executive, while 
accepting the British proposal for a conference to discuss 


the franchise, as distinct from the joint commission that: 


was to consider the same problem, declared emphatically 
that “this government has by no méans an intention to 
raise again needlessly the question of its political status.” 
This declaration, while incidental in its form, really summa- 
rizes the position of the Transvaal in direct and clear-cut 
fashion. It is recognized in London that the real question 
in the Transvaal at this stage of the struggle has compara- 
tively little to do with the franchise or the rights of the 
Uitlanders, except as a nominal occasion for dispute. The 
real misunderstanding, as has been suggested broadly by the 
tenor of Mr. Chamberlain’s despatches to President Kruger, 
is over the British contention of sovereign rights over the 
Transvaal. It is the claim of suzerainty, advanced by Great 
Britain through the medium of a variety of diplomatic verbi- 
age, that the Transvaal is combating with the greatest 
vigor. It is plain that Great Britain is wrought up to a high 
pitch of exasperation by the Transvaal’s consistent claim to 
absolute independence. 


Brevities. 


It is said that out of 14,000 parishes in England, only 289 
are affected by the interdict upon the use of incense. 


Some of the old Puritan men and women were healthy, 
happy people, who would be surprised to know that they are 
now pitied because their lives were passed in gloom. 


A critic is one who thinks with discrimination. 
ment may be favorable or unfavorable. 
always fair, honest, and valuable. 
winnows out the chaff. 


His judg- 
Candid criticism is 
It saves the wheat and 


The financial operations of all charitable societies and in- 
dividuals who ask for contributions from the public should 
be carefully audited, and the accounts rendered to all who 
are interested. Honest people can afford to be watched. 


Porto Rico is suffering as the result of fearful calamities 
for which no human being is responsible. There is little 
danger that the generosity of our people will be too lavish. 
The demand is authentic and imperative, and there is no 
reason for doubt or delay. 


The death of Mr. Oakes A. Ames is announced. He was 
at the head of the great shovel company in North Easton, a 
company that always made its mark in the town for its right- 
eous administration and attention to the welfare of the 
people. We shall publish a tribute to his memory next 
week. 


Mark Twain, discussing the case of the Jews and their re- 
lation to civilization since the time of Joseph, seems to be as 
unconscious of all the light thrown upon the ancient world 
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nals comment at length upon the transaction. 
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from sources outside the Old Testament as was Col. Inger- 
soll. His case would have been greatly strengthened b 
reference to the discoveries concerning the ancestors of the 


Jews, made by Assyriologists and others working in Asia. 


Few instances of such slight importance have created such 
wide-spread comment as the exclusion of Kipling’s “The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft” from the library of a Sunday- 
school in Cambridge. Dignified religious and literary jour- 
General 
opinion seems to be that it would be just as well to discrimi- 
nate for little children in advance, and say nothing about it. 


Rev. Stopford Brooke is presenting the cause of Uni- 
tarianism in England and Scotland. He holds special ser- 
vices which are arranged by a committee which guarantees 
the expenses. Wherever he goes, the largest halls or churches 
are filled to the edification of all concerned. Now that Dr. 
Hale is free from the responsibilities of a parish, why not 
set him to do a similar work to revive and strengthen our 
cause ? 


Dr. Schell, who has been selling his official influence to a 
publisher, was the general secretary, not of the Methodist 
Book Concern, but of the Epworth League. The editor of 
Zion’s Herald is fully justified in expressing his indignation 
at such a crime. We were in error in saying that the editor 
had been censured by the responsible authorities. The vote 
exonerating Secretary Schell was passed by a local confer- 
ence of which he was a member. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Theodore Parker’s Definition of Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Ine the Register for September 7, on page rood, B. F. 
Underwood quotes the following as Theodore Parker’s defi- 
nition of religion : — 

«“ A man is a Christian if he goes to church, pays his pew 
tax, bows to. the parson, believes with his sect, and is as 
good as other people. That is our religion.” 

Mr. Underwood appears to put this forward as uttered 
by Parker in earnest. Of course, Parker spoke or wrote 
ironically, and for his sake please print this serious defi- 
nition of religion, which is copied from his “ Views of Relig- 
ion,” page 216: “Religion is the co-ordination of my will 
with the will of God, with the ideal of my nature.” The 
people who would get an erroneous impression of Parker’s 
character from Mr. Underwood’s quotation are, unfortu- 
nately, yet too numerous to let this error go uncorrected. 

AARON PORTER. 


“The Man with the Hoe.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register >— 


- Mr. Chadwick’s comments on Prof. Markham’s notable 
poem prompts me to ask permission to present a different 
point of view. Whether Millet intended more than a realistic 
picture of a peasant laborer matters not, but it is certain 
that the poet discerned in it a meaning fraught with menace 
to society. Masterly as is the verse, its wide and instant 
recognition is because of its fidelity to truth. It voices the 
agony of perplexed and outraged labor. 

To the eye of the poet and to the student who seeks the 
causes of human poverty and woe, this brutish-looking figure 
is not a picture of the beast in process of rising to the stature 
of the ideal man. Mr. B. Fay Mills so interprets it, and 
rejoices that the animal is so far advanced as to stand upon 
two feet instead of four. 
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Quite otherwise is the conception of Markham. He sees 
clearly that no almighty hand is responsible for this degrada- 
tion, that the grievous burden of guilt lies at the door of the 
peasant’s fellow-creatures. The hind is not the brute grow- 
ing toward manhood, but the human descending to the 


brute. It is degeneracy, not progress, 
“ How will you ever straighten up this shape?” The 
answer of Mr. Chadwick is clever, but shallow. “ By giving 


him a better hoe.” Suppose Whittier had propounded the 
same question regarding the negro slave. Would Mr. Chad- 
wick have considered a valid answer to be, “ Give him better 
implements of labor?” Far from it. His true and natural 
reply would have been, “ Give him liberty and justice.” And 
that is the proper answer to Markham’s pregnant inquiry. 

For, like the slave, the man with the hoe is what he is by 
man’s injustice. Had the latest and most efficient tools been 
furnished the negro, who would have profited? The master 
only. Equip the agricultural laborer of France with the 
finest hoe that skill can furnish, and who would benefit by 
the improvement? Not the man who wields it, but the mas- 
ter who controls the opportunity which the worker must use 
or starve. 

What avails the marvellous progress in mechanic arts? 
With the new and ingenious machinery that multiplies pro- 
duction, the problems of poverty increase. As Henry 
George declared: ‘“ The ‘tramp’ comes with the locomotive, 
and almshouses and prisons are as surely the marks of 
material progress as are costly dwellings, rich warehouses, 
and magnificent churches. Upon streets lighted with gas 
and patrolled by uniformed policemen, beggars wait for the 
passer-by, and in the shadow of college and library and 
museum are gathering the more hideous Huns and fiercer 
Vandals of whom Macaulay prophesied.” 

The sentimental advice to the laborer to idealize his task, 
to read Carlyle, and Marcus Aurelius, is as futile as the 
attempt to convert distant heathen with pocket handkerchiefs 
inscribed with Scripture texts. Daily, unremitted, consum- 
ing toil to earn a bare subsistence leaves neither time nor 
brain for reading and reflection. What, indeed, to such 
cramped souls 


“ Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 
What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose?” 


Much more attraction has the dram to stimulate the wearied 
body. 

Mr, Chadwick writes well and worthily of anti-slavery 
times and men, but fails to apprehend the greater and world- 
pervading slavery, which monopolizes the source of wealth 
and prevents its fair distribution. To Markham the danger 
is patent, and the Man with the Hoe gives it voice. 

Surely, it is needed. In France, militarism, making a 
farce of justice, filches the earnings of men with hoes to sup- 
port its idle soldiers, predatory chieftains, and bureaucratic 
corruption. In England the worker must bear the expense 
of colonial wars and subjugations. In the United States 
labor must pay the heavy taxes which the costly conquest of 
the patriotic Filipinos will entail, Land-grabbing is the 
motive for all these shames, because of the sure power that it 
brings. The right to the use of the earth will, when acknowl- 
edged in practice, banish 


“The immemorial infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes.” 


The hoe will lengthen itself as soon as its earnings go to 
the man who plies it. Until then it were better short. The 
man is bowed not because of the brevity of his hoe-handle, 
but because society is on his back. He is uneasy on ac- 
count of the burden, and Prof. Markham’s poem for him 


“ Cries protest to the judges of the world.” 
WILLIAM LLOyD GARRISON. 
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For the Christian Register. 


An Autumn Song. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Comes the pleasant autumn time, 
And the leaves are getting brown; 

Loosened from their summer hold, 
They are softly wavering down. 


What a carpet warm and bright 
Make they in the sheltered ways! 

What a splendor on the hills, 
Filling many hearts with praise | 


Countless as the upper stars, 
Asters glorify the sod; 

And the gentian, crisp and cool, 
Lifts its slender cup to God. 


Homeward from his ripened field 
Goes the farmer’s loaded wain, 

Ruddy with the orchard’s yield, 
Yellow with the golden grain. 


Oh, the bounty flowing free! 
Oh, the beauty sweet and rare! 
Let the nations curse and kill: 
Nature, thou art good and fair. 


A Letter from Hungary. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


“ Hotel New York.” 

I could hardly believe my own ears and eyes when a uni- 
formed fortier, standing under the glare of a large Edison 
electric light, tipped his hat and pronounced these words. 
Ever since noon we had been winding in and out among the 
hills of Hungary and Western Transylvania, the scenery 
growing rougher and wilder as we left the Danube, and the 
appearance of the villages more primitive. I knew, of 
course, before leaving America, that Budapest was a very 
modern city, possessing all the appliances and comforts 
known to us in Boston; but I very naturally supposed that 
the country back of it, certainly the towns in Transylvania, 
would be much behind the times, and reflect the conditions 
of a past century. When we reached Kolozvar, about ten 
o’clock at night, it was too dark to make out anything of the 
general appearance of the place; and our attention was so 
fully taken up by the charming and cordial greeting given us 
by Bishop Ferencz and Prof. Kovacs that we gave little 
heed to the streets or buildings as we were driven rapidly 
along toward the hotel. Our surprise was, therefore, all the 
greater to step out on the sidewalk and see before us this 
four or five story building, of a Parisian type of architecture, 
and be shown up what appeared to be a splendid marble 
staircase to our spacious rooms, where, a button being 
touched, the central chandelier sparkled forth with light; 
and at another touch, two reading (electric) lights by our 
bedside. It was, indeed, a “ Hotel New York,” though how 
that name came to be chosen I was unable to understand 
until the next morning, when Prof. Kovacs appeared, and 
told us that the present proprietor had formerly lived in 
America, in New York City. 

As I sit here by the window writing, and now and again look- 
ing out, I am impressed with the strange medley of past and 
present, Across the street a modern building is almost elbow- 
ing out of place its ancient neighbor. ‘There goes by a youth 
on the latest type of bicycle; while just behind him, in its 
slow and lumbersome way, comes an ox-cart. In the centre 
of the square, on one side of which is this hotel, there is the 
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cathedral, Roman Catholic since the time in the last century, 
if I remember rightly, when the Unitarians were forcibly 
ejected by the Austrian government, 
formation going on all around it. Its fine old walls are topped 
with a very new and conspicuous roof; and its ancient grounds 
are being disturbed, so that a central park, or plaza, can be 
made. A short distance down the street a market is being 
held. The peasants have come in from the surrounding 
country with their vegetables, fruit, and wares. One can 
study the costumes of medizval Hungary from these worn to- 
day by the market people. Sheepskin over-capes, curious 
conical hats, and great, heavy boots distinguished many of 
the men; while the women are such a rainbow of color that it 
would not be wise for me to try to describe their strangely 
fashioned aprons and dresses. Yet along with these fur 
collars and gaudy kerchiefs and embroidered waists, or, rather, 
side by side with them, the modern European dress is equally 
to be seen. : 


The object of most interest to us was naturally the Uni- — 


tarian college. It is well placed on one of the leading streets, 
though it cannot be called a handsome building. The rooms 
are low and heavy, and the whole interior impresses one with 
its plainness. I am glad to say in this connection that a su- 
perb new college building will soon be reared near the present 
site. The plans are all drawn; and the elevations which, 
through the kindness of the bishop, were shown to me, are in 
every way appropriate and dignified. This new college building 
will cost with the land something like five hundred thousand 
florins, or, about $220,000. It will combine under one roof 
theological school, gymnasium, and lodging-rooms {for the 
principal and others, and, when completed, will afford facilities 
for students, for the library, and. for physical appliances which 
now are sadly wanting. Things move slowly in this country; 
and, although a large part of the money for this building is 
in bank, the site selected, the plans drawn, yet everything 
waits. For what? For permission from the Ministry of 
Education. You cannot go ahead and do things at your 
own initiative here in Hungary. It must first be so ordered. 
When permission will be given, no one knows. Yet it surely 
cannot be refused, as Unitarianism is one of the State re- 
ligions; and the college is already established. In spite of 
this fact, there is a halt; and it may be years before the new 
building is an actuality. The readers of the Christian Reg- 
ister may wonder how it has been possible among such a poor 
people to obtain in advance the large sum of money needed 
to build this new college. That brings me to a statement 
which I am glad to make, and it is this. Willingness to suffer 
and endure for the cause of our liberal faith has not yet died 
outin Transylvania. There lived a man in this vicinity who 
all through his life saved and scraped and economized, even 
to the point of miserliness; and, when he had passed away, it 
was seen why, so that he might leave for the cause he loved 
a sufficient sum of money to be of real use. Yes, from the 
will of Moses Berde — all honor to him !— there will come to 
the Unitarians not less than a half-million florins, a sum 
which in this country will have nearly the purchasing power 
of a half-million of dollars. 

It is interesting and suggestive to notice that in this Unita- 
rian college at Kolozvar eleven of the students sign themselves 
as being Roman Catholic and fifty-six Jews. I asked the 
bishop if there were many accessions from the Jews to the 
Unitarian ranks. He told me, to my surprise, ‘“‘ No, none. 
Stop,” he said, as he looked over his tabulated reports. 
“ Yes, in 1898 we had just one.” 
outside became Unitarian. Before answering this question, 
the bishop told me to remember that proselyting was pro- 
hibited; and active missionary work, such as we know in 
America, has been impossible, “ Nevertheless,” continued 
the bishop, still inspecting his report, ‘I see that in 1898 we 
obtained from the Reformed Church fifty-eight men and 
thirty-nine women, from other sources eighty-two, making in 


It, too, shows the trans- — 
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I then asked if any from © 
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' course, life must be hard for the young minister. 
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all one hundred and seventy-nine. In the same period we 
lost eighty-nine, making a total gain of ninety.” 

“low has it been in past years?” I inquired. The 
bishop here arose, and, taking down from a shelf the church 
reports, looked them over carefully before answering, then he 
said, “I am happy to tell you that for the past ten years 
there has been a steady gain, mostly from the Calvinists.” 

“* May I ask you further about your college? How many 
students have you now?” 

Again the bishop consulted the records before answering. 


Then he said: “ We have three hundred and seventy-eight. 


The number of students in the theological department just 
now is very small, not over six.” 

Ah!” I returned. “You are in the condition we are. 
We have few young men in our divinity schools. What do 
you think is the cause?” 

“ The many other attractions,” the bishop answered, “ and 
the fact that we can pay our men so very, very little. You 
know we Unitarians are a poor people. We are mainly 


'Szeklars, a few of us Saxons; and we all belong to the agri- 


cultural class. We are the peasantry of Transylvania. Of 
It is hard 
for most of us, and the educated young men prefer occupa- 
tions which will take them to the cities.” 

“ How many churches have you now?” I inquired. 

“ There are one hundred and nine churches with min- 
isters,” he replied, “and fifty-six without ministers. In 
Hungary there are some seventy thousand Unitarians, though 
we are losing some of our young people, peasant girls, par- 
ticularly, who marry and go off to Roumania to live, where 
the conditions seem less hard for them.” 

I mildly hinted that greater fervor might be awakened for 
our cause if the church buildings were made more attractive. 


We had just visited the large church next to the college, a 


solid structure of composite architecture, its interior being 
as nearly as it can be described Italian Renaissance or ap- 
proaching that,—an interior which, with a little good taste, 
can be made very attractive; but, as it now is, it made me 
shudder with its blinding sunlight pouring in through great 
panes of clear glass, and its enormously thick walls and 
arches reflecting back the sunlight from whitewashed sur- 
faces. ‘The plainest of round tables, with ordinary covering, 
does duty for a communion table. There is not an inscrip- 
tion, motto, picture, cushion, tablet, anything to break the 
dreary, staring glare of white. The terrible monotony of 
surface, the most rigid of seventeenth-century Puritans, might 
have delighted in such a structure; but few young people of 
the present generation will care to attend religious services 
in such meeting-houses. 

As I suggested the need of more beauty and comfort and 
especially heat in winter, the bishop smiled, and said noth- 
ing for a time. Then he reflectively said: “ But you are 


‘ight. We are so poor, how can these things be? and I am 


not sure it would be pleasing to all. Perhaps not.” 

I did not break the silence for a time, as I saw that I had 
touched upon a delicate subject. By and by the bishop, 
looking up in that kindly way of his, said: “ You must know 
something of our past to understand our present. A cen- 
tury or so ago there were seven sects here in Hungary, each 
fighting for its life. Much had to be endured; and to be 
loyal to one’s church meant nearly the same as to be loyal 
to one’s family. After 1867, when liberty came and freedom 
to all, men said, although they had outgrown the creed or 
belief of their forefathers: ‘I will stay where I am. My 
grandfather was a Roman Catholic or a Lutheran, so I will 
be.’ It is this kind of loyalty which makes it difficult for 
us to those to join us who are really in accord with our 
principles, and makes changes of form so difficult.” 

Abruptly changing the subject, I asked if he did not find 
it a thankless task to please the congregations. ‘ How do 
you satisfy them with your ministerial appointments ?” 
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“Tt is not easy,” he returned. “Still, on the whole, our 
method works well with us. When a pulpit is vacant, I re- 
quest the congregation to pick out three ministers, any one 
of whom would be satisfactory. Then I appoint from these 
three the minister I consider best fitted.” 


The Loneliness of the Soul— A Meditation. 


BY WILLIAM D. LITTLE. 


While it is true that no man liveth unto himself alone, that 
we are all interdependent, our lives acting and reacting one 
upon the other, yet it is equally true that, in the deepest and 
most vital sense, each man does live in and for himself alone, 
Alone we enter the gates of conscious life, alone we pass 
the grim portals of death and face the unknown, and, in the 
last analysis, alone we live our lives. I may be bolstered up 
in business for a while, influence may push me on; but in the 
long run I stand upon my own efforts, my own ability. It 
is I who succeed, it is I who fail. If I want to grow strong, 
it does me no good to watch another run and jump. I my- 
self must run and jump. If I do not work, neither shall I 
eat ; if I do not study, neither shall I learn; if I do not think 
and reason and love and aspire, neither shall I grow men- 
tally and spiritually strong. No man can do my thinking or 
reasoning or loving or aspiring for me. In this, as in all 
things else, Nature is inexorable in her demands: she will be 
satisfied with nothing less than her pound of flesh. 

So in the higher ranges of life is it true that each human 
soul is hedged around with a Chinese wall of seclusion. Men 
are gregarious. They assemble in crowds, congregate in 
cities, gather themselves into religious sects; and yet the 
throngs are composed of individuals, each with a separate 
life of his own, forever hidden from his fellows. We touch 
other lives, help and are helped: others show us the way they 
have gone; but in the innermost movements of the spirit the 
soul stands face to face with itself alone. In each soul there 
are regions totally inaccessible to the ken of others. Into 
these quiet solitudes no eye can penetrate, no ear hear the 
low murmurings of their waters. And every endeavor of one 
soul to communicate its secret to another is futile, for these 
inward currents will not bear translation into speech. 

Let no man, then, say to his neighbor, “I know you.” He 
does not know him, neither is he known by him. The face 
of my friend I see, his habitual modes of expression I know; 
but he himself, the real, not the apparent man, I never saw 
and cannot know. ‘Thought precedes action: the springs of 
endeavor are hidden in the depths of consciousness; and the 
soul knows only itself. And when it retires into this inner 
tabernacle, this inner silence, and communes with itself, the 
mask of seeming that it offers to the world drops off, it sees 
all its own hypocrisies, it stands revealed to itself for what it 
really is; and, if true to the heavenly vision, it cries with 
Emerson, a: Henceforward I am the truth’s. 

In such sublime moments, creeds become hollow mocker- 
ies, the prayer of formalism an abhorrence, righteousness and 
truth shine forth; and, shaking the silence, the voice of the 
Eternal, speaking a language that only the soul can under- 
stand, is heard calling it to truth and sincerity, and the soul 
climbs upon the heights and looks afar. 

Jesus said, ‘* Seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” Never were truer words spoken. And 
each soul must do its own seeking, its own knocking, fight its 
own battle, work out its own salvation. What availeth it for 
me if you tell me of the vision you beheld from your moun- 
tain-top? Iwas not there: I did not see it; and your words 
are empty. I must climb my own mountain; I must see and 
obey my own heavenly visions; I must seek and find that 
which shall be truth for me. 
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Away, then, with all your creeds and statements of belief, 
your petty schemes of salvation! They are nothing to me. 
They only hamper me, but impede my progress while I 
puzzle over them. I know no law but that of cause and 
effect. If you require thirty-nine articles and two creeds to 
express your faith, for you it is well. I have no fault to 
find. If I require but four words— Gop 1s: I am—to ex- 
press mine, and find in them ample room for my deepest and 
most searching thought, for me it is well. But do not try 
to impose your methods upon me. Do not say that only by 
this or that door can I approach the Eternal. I must be 
free, must be left absolutely alone, that I may look into my- 
self and over the wide universe; that, unhampered and un- 
tethered, I may range far and wide through the infinite 
spaces, my vision unobscured by the smallest vestige of 
ecclesiastical jungle, and seek the Lord, if haply I may find 
him. 

If it were not the law of strength and growth, there would 
be something almost pathetic in this thought of the essential 
loneliness of the soul. When the crucial time came in the 
life of Jesus when he was compelled to decide whether he 
would go boldly forth and proclaim to his countrymen his 
gospel of the freedom of worship and release from the intol- 
erable burden that had been laid upon them by the priest- 
hood,—a path which he very well knew would lead to his 
death,— or whether he should consult his own ease and 
safety and forever hold his peace, he retired, it is said, into 
the wilderness, and there, in silence and alone, struggled 
with his temptations, fought his battle, and emerged the 
victor. And each soul, if it would be strong, must go out 
into its wilderness. For the indifferent, the weak inverte- 
brates, it has no attractions; and they flee from it. They do 
not care to be alone, they do not care to see lonely visions: 
they prefer the crowd with its gayeties and distractions to 
keep them from themselves, they would rather recline at ease 
on the green sward under the spreading boughs of some 
ecclesiastical tree. And, verily, they have their reward. 

We are lonely, not that we may die of inanition, but that 
we may find and develop strength and self-reliance. We are 
free, not that we may wallow in the mire of license, but that 
we may seek and find the Living God. And happy is that 
man who finds him, not as a name in a book, nor yet asa 
wonder-working, man-like being in some far-off heaven, but 
as the current of the Universal Life pulsing and throbbing 
in his own soul. 

Then shall the wilderness blossom fair as a garden of the 
Lord; then shall the soul come into its own; then shall 
Creator and Created, the Cause and the Effect, clasp hands; 
then for that soul shall be realized the eternal and essential 
unity of the human and the divine, and with Jesus it can 
say, “I and the Father are one.” 


The German Wesley. 


BY GEORGE SEIBEL. 


A picturesque life came to a close at Cincinnati last May. 
It was the life of a man almost as old as this wonderful century 
of ours, a man who had witnessed all its mighty political 
changes, and himself stood in the midst of its theological storm 
and stress. It was the life of aman who, in this age of crass 
materialism, fought the fight and won the crown of faith. The 
man who was a pupil of Ferdinand Christian Baur and a room- 
mate of David Friedrich Strauss climbed to a height of spiritu- 
ality obtained probably by only one other man of his time, 
George Miller. Both were Germans,— a demonstration, if any 
were required, that the modern Greeks, as a nation, have not 
yet come to despise the gospel as ‘‘foolishness.” For every 
Haeckel there is a Boehme; for every Buechner there is a 
Nast. 
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William Nast, who was the founder of the German branch 
of American Methodism, with its thirteen conferences, more 
than one thousand churches, and nigh ninety thousand mem- 
bers, was born June 15, 1807, in Stuttgart, the capital city of 
the kingdom of Wiirtemberg. His parents died during his 
youth; and he was reared by a sincerely devout sister and 
her husband, some ecclesiastical dignitary. Another brother- 
in-law, also a preacher, instilled into him the rudiments of re- 
ligion, which his emotional nature readily absorbed. In 
those boyhood days the foundation of his spirituality was 
laid; and, no matter what storms of doubt swept over him 
in after years, this substratum of faith was firm, and sustained 
him. Perhaps it is only the Southern German who is capable 
of such intensity of religious life. Perhaps the polished 
scepticism and martinet militarism, both inherited from the 
age of Frederick the Great, have made the heart of the Prus- 
sian far less susceptible to such feelings. Certain it is that 
Methodism and other phases of emotional religion have gained 
ground worthy of note only in the Southern States. 

Surrounded by such influences, we are not surprised that 
the lad, on the day of his confirmation, should be overcome 
by the intensity of his feelings, and, rushing into a woods, 
fling himself upon the grourd in a frenzy of prayer. He 
frequented the conventicles of the Pietists thenceforth, read 
Thomas & Kempis, Spener, and Francke and Amd (not 
Arndt), and determined to preach the gospel. Instinctively, 
he shrunk from the test to which he felt his faith would be 
subjected in the university, and wished to become a simple 
Pietist missionary. But his brothers-in-law would not hear 
of this; and he went first to the preparatory school, then to 
the famous university of Tiibingen itself. 

No wonder his faith suffered shipwreck. The “Tubingen 
School” of theology was just beginning to make itself felt. 
Baur was polishing the lenses for his microscopic criticism, 
out of which Strauss was subsequently to evolve his “ Leben 
Jesu.” Kant and Fichte and Hegel and Schelling, the pan- 
theistic “Proteus of Philosophy,’’— these were the rulers of 
thought. Nast left the university in despair, asking himself 
by what right a spiritually bankrupt man could enter the 
ministry. 

At least three of his classmates later achieved very respec- 
table reputations as poets of the second magnitude: Waib- 
linger, whose gifts and whose fate remind one of the ill- 
starred Keats; Morike, with the simplicity and occasional 
sublimity of Wordsworth; and Friedrich Theodor Vischer, 
who, adopting the significant pseudonym Symbolizetti Alle- 
goriovitch Mystifizinsky, lampooned the second part of 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,” and gave the world the most sustained and 
perhaps the most ingenious of literary parodies. With such 
associates at school the disenchanted theological student 
naturally received a bent toward de//es-iettres. He decided 
to become a disciple of Tieck, whom he put above Goethe 
and Schiller as a poet. But Tieck gave him the paternal 
counsel to return to Tiibingen and complete his course in 
theology. Nast compromised the matter by going to Amer- 
ica, where he landed in 1828, being then twenty-one years 
of age. 

He was first engaged as private tutor in a Methodist fam- 
ily, where he received the initial impulse toward that denom- 
ination. In succeeding years he became instructor in Jan- 
guages at West Point, at the Lutheran College of Gettysburg, 
and at Kenyon College of Gambier, Ohio. It took him 
seven years to fight his way -back to faith. In 1835 he 
experienced conversion, joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and entered its itinerancy. 

About this time the leaders of the Methodist Church real- 
ized the mistake they had made some years previously in re- 
jecting the overtures toward establishing German missions, 
which were then diverted to the Evangelical Alliance. Bishop 
Morris, then editor of the Western Christian Advocate at 
Cincinnati, furthered the movement; and Nast was the man 
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chosen to lead it. A better choice could hardly have been 
made. He had learning, piety, zeal. He made it the labor 
of his life, his only thought. I would compare him with Zin- 
zendorf, the founder of the Moravians; but Zinzendorf was 
always a kind of ecclesiastical Cagliostro, intensely self-con- 
scious and full of the vanity of display, even retaining a 
gorgeously liveried lackey to carry the train of his robe when 
he ascended the pulpit to preach. Nast was extremely simple, 
and terribly in earnest. He had the true Wesleyan fervor 
and also the Wesleyan tact: hence we may well call him the 
German Wesley. His life was linked indissolubly to the 
German branch of the church; and, if his mental and physical 
powers had retained their pristine vigor, one of the last three 
General Conferences would doubtless have raised. him to the 
episcopate. 

His literary work in itself entitles him to rank high. His 
“ Commentary upon the Gospels” is considered one of the 
best extant. His catechisms, the large and the small, are to 
the German Methodist what Luther’s catechism is to the 


- Lutheran. 


At ninety-two years of age this Nestor of Methodism passed 
out of life. ‘* Wonderful!” was a word often upon his lips 
to his latest day. “Wonderful” best describes his whole 
career. A prophet sprung forth from materialistic Germany, 
to preach to his brethren in a strange land, he carried the 
fire of faith back again to his native shore. Of such stones 
the altar of the Most High is builded upon the earth. 


Che Pulpit. 


Baccalaureate Sermon. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 


He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts (in the new version, 
“his doings”) unto the children of Israel. PsALn ciii. 7. 


The Psalmist says in the text that God has revealed him- 
self to man. Nothing can be more reasonable. Can it be 
that a supreme intelligence would create intelligent subjects 
of his government and children of his family, and have no 
further communication with them? Intelligence creating in- 
telligence, revelation is inevitable. But how did God reveal 
himself to man? When I was a very little child, I supposed 
that he had revealed himself in a book, and that the self- 
revelation was limited to the book. If I had been told that 
he wrote it himself, and by a supernatural process trans- 
mitted it to the earth, I should not have been surprised. If 
some day I had stolen into the room where the family Bible 
lay, and it should suddenly have flashed with supernal light, 
it would have caused me no surprise. Was it not God’s 
book? Did he not make it? Is it not a revelation from 
heaven to man? And must I not go to that book for all 
that I know about God? And there are to this day persons 
who so revere the edition of the Holy Scriptures, which they 
have been accustomed to read from their childhood, and to 
regard it as a book of God, that they shrink from the very 
idea of any revision. 

I wish this morning to insist that God, in revealing him- 
self to humanity, does not limit himself to a book; that he 
did not write a complete and perfect book in heaven and 
hand it down to humanity, but that God “made known his 
ways” unto individuals, ‘“‘his doings” unto nations, and that 
his revelation was a revelation chiefly by action, a revelation 
on the plane of human activity, in vast historic unfoldings, 
through long centuries, on a colossal scale and with deep in- 
cisions. He did not write, he wrought. And man wrote. 
God wrought deeds to make words possible, to give signifi- 
cance to words; but his revelation was primarily a revelation 
in action. 
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“He made known his ways unto Moses.” Let us glance 
for a moment at that wonderful scene recorded in the book 
of Exodus, where Moses and Aaron appear before Pharaoh. 
Let us not hesitate to accept the historic record. If any one 
does hesitate, let him not at this time dwell on his doubt; 
but let us look at the principle hidden within this impressive 
scene. Pharaoh is on his throne. Moses and Aaron, rep- 
resentatives of the Hebrew people, stand before him. How 
shall these men impress the sovereign and secure the royal 
mandate that shall set free from Egyptian bondage two and 
one-half millions of people? Words are of little effect here 
and now. The two Hebrews may talk for hours and for 
days, and the effect be no more than if snowflakes fell for 
hours on the sands by the Nile. Remember the five great 
forces represented that day : the powers of nature ; the human 
government represented by the king; the learning of Egypt 
represented by the magicians, they also being representatives 
of an ancient and powerful religious faith and worship; and, 
finally, that marvellous personality, Pharaoh himself, whose 
presence would have inspired a certain awe, even though he 
had not been a king. Here, then, are five mighty factors 
felt in every part of the world to-day: Nature, Government, 
Learning, Religion, and Personality. How shall these 
powers be controlled in the Hebrew interest? We may be 
very sure that it will not be by words which Aaron may 
speak, even though they are backed by the strong personality 
of Moses. 

In the history we now report it is written that Pharaoh de- 
manded a sign, and that Aaron in obedience to Moses’ 
command cast his rod upon the ground and it became a 
living servant. At Pharaoh’s command, his magicians cast 
their rods to the ground; and they became living serpents. 
But “Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods.” And then 
began a series of marvellous deeds which made the people of 
Israel and the people of Egypt acknowledge that the finger 
of God was there. The outcome was that the children of 
Israel were delivered from bondage and taken into the wil- 
derness, where* through many years they were guided by the 
God who had delivered them. Thus “‘God made known his 
ways unto Moses, his acts unto the children of Israel.” 

From the Old Testament let us go tothe New. Jesus him- 
self never wrote a book, a sermon, an essay. He never wrote 
anything that we know of except that mysterious sentence on 
the floor of the synagogue, when the woman brought before 
him received the scorn of her persecutors and the grace of 
her Lord. What he wrote that day in the sand no one 
knows. Jesus did not write: “he went about doing good.” 
His words were the explanation of the things he did, and 
the things that God did in nature and in providence. When 
John sent his disciples to Jesus, whether to strengthen the 
faith of his disciples or to confirm his own faith, they asked 
the question, “ Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another?”’ Here was an opportunity for a condensation 
of all the arguments in favor of his Messiahship drawn from 
the law and the prophets. But his first answer was —si- 
lence, Then he touched the eyes of the blind man, and he 
saw ; he touched a lame man, and he walked; a leper, and he 
was cleansed ; a deaf man, and he heard ; and, pointing to the 
son of the widow of Nain, who the day before had been res- 
cued from his bier and restored to his mother, he said, ‘Go 
your way, and tell John what things ye have seen and heard: 
the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up; the 
poor have good tidings preached to them.” Thus he made 
known his ways, his doings to the children of men. 

As in the time of Moses and in the time of Jesus, so in all 
history has God manifested himself as Lord of nature, who 
works his will on the material and with the forces he has 
created. And is he bound to any one mode or order of ac- 
tion, because of the nature he has created? See the foun- 
tain breaking loose upon the top of the mountain, pouring 
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forth its water! Following the laws of nature, these waters 
work their way through the yielding soil to the edge of the 
mountain, and then fall over in a succession of fine cascades 
to the plain below, where winding their way through the 
sand they join the river and pass to the sea. We say that 
this movement is a work of nature. We say this is what nat- 
ure does. Is there any other way of doing with the water 
that springs from the mountain than that which we have ob- 
served? Certainly. Even a man can do something other 
and better with this stream on the mountain. As proprietor 
of the land, he proceeds to dig, regulate, guide, and carry for 
a mile along the brow of the hill the waters that break from 
the fountain. He then causes the stream to descend in 
waterfalls down the mountainside, and then in artificial 
channels, crossed by rustic bridges, here and there, expand- 
ing into little lakelets, and now confined in narrow limits, he 
brings the stream to the river and to the sea. Thus there 
are at least two ways of using the same elements in nature. 
Nature does one thing, if left to herself. Man’s ingenuity 
and power can make nature do another thing, without violat- 
ing a law of nature. Can God do with his own resources 
what man can do with God’s resources? And why should 
there not be action in the realm of human history that is not 
simply a product either of nature or of man? And why may 
we not encounter in the records of human history marvels of 
which we are compelled to say, “Lo! God hath wrought 
this.” I believe in nature, but I believe in nature as the 
perpetual expression of divine power and wisdom; and I 
believe in other manifestations of the same power and wis- 
dom. 

I once listened to a rendition of a concerto by Rubinstein 
where Rubinstein himself took part. Before the artist him- 
self appeared, Thomas’s orchestra delighted the great audi- 
ence with Rubinstein’s music. Although I did not see him, I 
heard his music. After a little while he came in and took 
his place at the piano, while his own music was going on. 
After a while he touched the keys himself; and, accompany- 
ing his own music rendered by other performers, he swept 
from the instrument strains of exquisite harmony that held 
the multitude spellbound. The same artist produced in- 
directly the music he had composed through the orchestra 
that rendered it, and directly through the instrument under 
his fingers. Can God do such things with his universe? 
Through all the ages his purposes have gone rolling on in 
harmony with his wisdom, in display of his power, in mani- 
festation of his goodness; but there came a time when on 
the plains of Palestine one walked the earth, the incarnation 
of wisdom and love and power, and went about doing good 
to the children of men. 

Thus God has made known his ways unto men, with them 
and independently of them, on battlefields, in senates, in 
laboratories, in observatories, in fields, in parlors, in nur- 
series. In forces of gravitation and electricity, life and 
evolution, God makes known his ways unto men, his doings 
unto nations. The truth is that the best place to study 
God’s ways and will is in modern civilization, for he was 
never nearer to the planet than he is to-day. I would a 
thousand times rather live five years in this age than forty 
in the times of the incarnation and of the apostles. God is 
not far away, reaching down from remote distances and touch- 
ing humanity here and there, now and then. He fills the 
universe with his presence. “In him we live and move and 
have our being.” These sacred records report what God 
once did on the earth; but, like a clock in a glass case which 
reveals the process by which all clocks move, they show to 
us the secret springs of all historic movements. We who 
live in these latter days may sing : — 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
He is trampling out his vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored, 
He has loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 
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“JT have seen him in the watchfires of an hundred circling camps, 
They have builded him an altar ’mid the evening dews and damps. 
I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps: 

His day is marching on.” 


We are now living in the very midst of the divine activity. 
God has never been nearer to the world or to the human 
heart than he is at this moment. 

x. In the light of this law of revelation by action, let 
us look at the life of Jesus. He came to reveal God to 
man, that he might reveal man to himself. He did not 
come to startle our race by the wonders that he wrought. 
He did not come to depreciate nature as a revelation 
of God, by simply showing that there were possibilities 
beyond nature. He did not come to stifle human research 
or to put a ban on human science and discourage human 
culture. He came to set forth before all the ages God’s 
holiness and love, the worth of man and his destiny and 
possibilities. Coming for this, how shall he accomplish his 
work? By a poem? By an oration? By some matchless 


picture? By a sculptured group? By some splendid edi- 


fice.—a miracle in architecture? But he wrote no poem, 
delivered no oration, painted no picture, carved no statue, 
built no architectural pile. He wrote no book, he established 
no library. See him yonder hanging on that cross between 
heaven and earth, revealing by action God’s loathing of sin, 
his love of righteousness and his boundless mercy. By his 
victory over death, as he emerged from the sepulchre, he 
demonstrated by action the power of the immortal life. By 
his ascent from the summit of Olivet into the visible 
heavens, he revealed, as no literary or artistic production 


could ever have revealed, the fact of a realm of being beyond 


this. Reappearing in tongues of fire at Pentecost, he made 
known to men the fact of his presence and power on the 
earth for the ages to come. Thus “he made known his 
ways” and “ doings” to humanity. 

2. In the light of this law of revelation by action, let us 
look at the Holy Scriptures. It is easy for us to fancy what 
a divine book ought to be,— how perfect and flawless, with 
no syllable in it that is not exact and divine; a book com- 
pleted in heaven and handed down to humanity. But this 
is not the Bible which we do have. We can easily see what 
would happen if the law of revelation by action through 
gradual processes be the divine way of revelation. First, 
the Bible would be largely biographical; then, of course, 
historical; and gradually developed. It must be character- 
ized by an all-pervading unity: there would be progressive- 
ness in the unfolding of truth, and we should expect to get a 
fuller, larger, and worthier idea of God through Paul than 
through Moses, and through Paul’s last writings than through 
Paul’s earliest writings. If it was to be a revelation by 
action, it would take ages to produce it and ages to complete 
it. Its perpetuity would be guaranteed. It would be a trust- 
worthy book, if rightly interpreted. The human element 
would be present in it; for, if God revealed himself through 
men, he would recognize the limitations of the man through 
whom he reveals himself, and do the best he could with the 
material in hand, without violating the laws of nature or of 
man. A book produced in this way would be a book full of 
wonders, a book requiring great research, a book rewarding 
at every step the most diligent and painstaking endeavor to 
arrive at its richest meaning, a book the study of which would 
depend more on the spirit of the student than on external 
helps ; a book never complete, because having within itself 
the germs of truth to be unfolded and expanded, as its 


interpretation became possible through growing human in-~ 


terest and deepening human experience. 

3. In the light of this law of revelation by action, let us 
look at the Christian life. There are three versions of the 
Bible about which we speak: the “old,”—the King James 
version, which you and I studied when we were little chil- 
dren; the “new version,” which we have had for about two 
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decades or more; and the next version, which is to come 
when the crescent wanes from the capital of the Turkish em- 
pire and the powers that favor investigation and research 
lay hold on that great region, bringing out old manuscripts 
and records not yet discovered, the study of which will help 
us still further to revise and interpret this holy Word of God. 
So there we have the old and the new and the next version. 
I look at children in our day, and congratulate them in my 
heart on the fact that they are to live the next twenty-five, 
thirty, and fifty years, and that they shall read this larger, 
richer revision of the divine Word. 

There is a still better version of God’s word. When an in- 
dividual soul receives the divine truth into his own man and 
lives it out, he makes known to men by action the divine 
truth he has received. MHorace Bushnell has a great sermon 
entitled “Every Man’s Life a Plan of God.” Chrysostom 
says, “The true Shechinah is man.” Give me a living man 
in whom God dwells, whose character is moulded by the di- 
vine truth, whose spirit is possessed by the Divine Spirit, 


_ and whose life is under the divine direction ; and I will show 


you a version of the Scriptures that will be of immense value 
to the community in which that man dwells. You have read 
an essay about the sun. You have seen pictures of the 
sun, although artists are usually ingenious enough to give a 
landscape just before the sun rises or just after sunset. You 
have seen the sun reflected in a dewdrop as it trembles on 
the little twig. You have seen the sun embodied in the 
beauty of the flower. But there is still another embodiment 
of sunlight. It is when on a cold day I come to your house, 
and a man puts a huge piece of bituminous coal on the fire. 
Millions upon millions of years ago the sunlight was stored 
in that lump of coal, but new in your home it comes out 
again; and the flashing light, with its brightness and its 
warmth, is the old sunlight millions of years ago hidden, and 
now giving blessing to your household. So God by ac- 
tion has put into this book of divine truth the energies of his 
grace. ‘These in turn have been transferred by faith to the 
souls of earnest and obedient students, and they in their turn 
make known again by action the ways of God to men. The 
Christian is thus a “living epistle,” read and known of all 
men. He is in this world to reproduce the heroism and 
purity recorded in the old book. There is no revelation to 
humanity so valuable as the simple being and living of the 
soul that accepts the truth. I often think of Michel Angelo 
engaged in the study of Moses. After a while, charged with 
a great thought, he produced that marvel in marble, the 
statue of Moses in the monument of Pope Julian II. 

I long to see the domestic, social, and political life in our 
civilization, the products of the faith we have, in the things 
that were once wrought, which the Book records and gives 
to us for our profit. Do I depreciate the Bible because I be- 
lieve in continued revelations of God to man? I exalt and 
glorify and build my hopes of eternal life upon the Book and 
the Christ it reveals. The doctrine I teach is that the best 
effect of divine revelation is in the personal character and 
conduct of one who, believing, makes known by conduct and 
silent influence the truth of God to man. 

Members of the class of 1899, my heart goes out toward 
you and the large number of earnest souls you represent. I 
never more highly appreciated the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle than I did yesterday morning, when I at- 
tended the Decennial of the class of 1889; nor did I ever 
more fully realize its possibilities. My message to you, rep- 
resentatives of this latest Class, is this: Since God still works 
and has his way, let him have his way with you. You need 
not approach him with pleadings, persuasions, and arguments 
to bring him near. He is always pressing in upon you, 
seeking your consent; and, when he has that consent, you 
cannot tell what he will do within you. Let God have his 
way with you. The best self-revelation of God is the per- 
sonal, inner revelation of his spirit. Let him have his way; 
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and do you say every minute, until it becomes the habit of 
your soul.to breathe it without words, “Thy will be done.” 

Often in walking through the palace of Versailles, where 
those fine historic paintings fill the wall, I have imagined the 
trembling of the canvas, and then the coming down to the 
floor of those pictured men and women, no longer dead, but 
living and walking as they did one hundred years ago and more. 
It is a great thing for people to get the ideas that they are 
in the Book inwrought into personal character, so that ideas, 
growing into ideals, will become realities, and people whom 
you meet will seem more and more like the prophets and 
apostles of old. Thus may we walk among men, incarna- 
tions of the divine truth, and work over again the works of 
God. Therefore, let him have his way with you, that he 
may make known to others through you his ways of grace 
and power and victory and blessing. 


Spiritual Life. 


God is so great that he communicates greatness to the 
least thing that is done for his service.—/ohn Wesley. 


ed 


But the majority never know what their vocation is, be- 
cause God does not intend them to know it... . They even 
fulfil their vocation, and do not know that they have done 
so.— aber. 

ve 


He who cannot feel indignation against wrong cannot in a 
manly way forgive injury. The only revenge which is essen- 
tially Christian is that of retaliating by forgiveness /. WW. 
Robertson. 

a 


Some day He will tell you why he has tried you, and let 
you look back upon your life story, and see the golden 
thread of his fatherly love and care shining over and around 
it all— 4. R. Havergal. 

& 


Right living in the fullest sense of the word, the spirit of 
love to God and love to man, carried into every relation of 
life, brings the soul into such a state that it is sensitive 
to moral truth, and apprehends it as by instinct— G. S. 
Merriam. 


a 


ed 


The opportunity of saintliness comes into our special way 
of life, whatever it may be. All the power which was in the 
spiritual heroes of the elder time, all the purity which was in 
the virgin saints, all the faith which was witnessed by the 
great army of martyrs and confessors,— these all wait to be 
incarnated anew in the honesty of your work, in the stain- 
lessness of your thought, in the courage of your truth; in the 
steadfastness of your trust, in the sweetness of your charity. 
Henry Wilder Foote. 

oe 


PRAYER. 


Most gracious and loving Father, thou hast opened the 
hand of thy bounty to fill our lives with blessing and with 
the sweet effects of thy loving-kindness. Thou leadest us as 
a shepherd his flock; thou bearest us in the arms of thy 
mercy; thou providest for us perpetually, and lovest us with 
a perfect and unfailing love. As thou hast laid thine hand 
upon us in blessing, so fill our hearts with thankfulness, and 
tune our lips to praise. Grant that what thou hast sown in 
mercy may spring up in duty, and let thy grace so strengthen 
our good purposes that we may walk in the light of thy 
favor and in the paths of thy commandments now and for- 
evermore. Amen. 
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More About the Man with a Hoe. 


BY JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


One of the best things about the writings 
of our brother Chadwick—the best, also, in 
all good writing—is not so much the thoughts 
he gives us directly, and his interesting way 
of giving them,—valuable though these al- 
ways are,—as the ones he sets his readers to 
thinking for themselves. And the excellence 
of this quality is not lessened by the fact 
that those suggested to his readers may be 
inferior and even antagonistic to his own, — 
an observation that will serve not only as a 
compliment to him, but as an introduction 
to some additions I would like to make to 
his admirable article in the Register of Au- 
gust 31 on ‘‘The Man with a Hoe.’’ 

Edwin Markham’s poem is the pessimist 
view of its subject, and is necessarily pessi- 
mist because he sees the man isolated from 
his history, and takes the ideal as his stand- 
point,—a characteristic of all pessimism. 
But, when the standpoint is that of evolu- 
tion, and where the past can be taken into 
view, the very same things the poem makes 
so significant of what is bad become optimis- 
tic, and are a good illustration of how all 
optimism gets its justification. 

The man with a hoe, viewed from the past, 
is not the type of a degraded and brutalized 
humanity, not a being ‘‘distorted and soul- 
quenched, ’’ ‘‘bowed with the weight of cen- 
turies,’’ ‘‘brother to the ox,’’ and ‘‘tongued 
with censure of the world’s blind greed,’’ 
but the type of a rising and soul-lighted 
humanity, —a being standing atop of all his 
past centuries, tongued with praise of the 
wonderful natural laws by which the world’s 
blind greed has been made to help his eleva- 
tion,—and is onhis way yet further up, up 
to knowing at last what to him 


‘‘Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades. ’’ 


The hoe is one of the milestones of man’s 
progress. The incline of his body in using 
it is the size of the angle by which he has al- 
ready passed from the horizontal to the 
straight-up position. He began scratching 
the earth with what served him as fingers, 
then with a stick, then with an improved 
stick (hoe-shaped), and only far along came 
even to a Frenchman’s hoe. The ox, called 
by the poet his ‘‘brother,’’ does not use the 
hoe at all, does not so much as scratch the 
earth with his hoofs, not at any rate for an 
agricultural purpose. If there are gulfs ahead 
between the man and the seraphim, there are 
gulfs behind almost as great between him and 
the animal,—gulfs before the hands were de- 
veloped which could clasp a hoe, gulfs before 
the civilization was reached which had any 
use for hoes, gulfs, even then, before the 
metal was discovered with which the hoe is 
shod. 

The hoe was once to man what the steam- 
engine and the electric dynamo are to him 
now,—the highest ripple-mark yet made of 
his inventive genius. If its use was filled 
with ‘‘signs and portents for the soul,’’ they 
were those of hope, and not despair. If 
“‘fraught with menace to the universe,’’ it 
was a menace only to the supremacy of its 
physical, and not its mental, forces. It is 
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one of the weapons by which the universe 
has been thus far subdued. In it was the 
germ of the steam-engine and electric dy- 
namo. The swing of the hoe is a part of the 
motion which has culminated in knowing the 
swing of the Pleiades,—no, not culminated, 
for this knowledge is only the swing of a 
hoe to the mighty sweep of mind that is yet 
to come. The man with a hoe was the an- 
cestor of Plato; and, without him some- 
where along the line as a connecting link, 
there would have been no Plato, no engine, 
no dynamo, no nineteenth century, no man of 
the wonderful future. 

The only way in which the poet’s man can 
be looked upon as a pathetic figure is in the 
light of his being an arrested development, 
or the degenerate of a higher type; that is, 
aman who, in the age of steam and electric- 
ity, still uses the hoe, or who from the more 
advanced farming implements has been 
crowded back to its employment. But even 
as such he affords no occasion for pessi- 
mism. Under evolution, arrested develop- 
ments and degenerates have their important 
optimistic place. Our bodies in their com- 
pletest development are full of degenerate 
organs, aiding their completeness. The 
moon, more than half the planets, possibly 
the sun, myriads of stars, and, not unlikely, 
the larger part of the universe, belong to one 
or the other of these classes. All animals 
from moner up to man are in some degree 
arrested developments. Without them man 
could not live, could not be man. Society 
is filled with them in the shape of institu- 
tions. And, in religion, take away the 
churches, the doctrines, the men, even the 
morals which belong in this category, and 
how little is left! The man with a hoe, 
even in his worst aspect, has good company. 
His implement is needed even in the age of 
steam-ploughs; and, if he does not function 
in himself, is not on his way individually to 
be a Plato, no less surely he will function in 
the universe, and is on his upward way to 
the ever-coming humanity. 

So much for the hoe and the man with it. 
Now for the hoe-handle. Our friend Chad- 
wick thinks that the true way to straighten 
up its user, and render its use less a curse, if 
curse it is,—at any rate, render its use less 
difficult,—would be to make the handle of 
such length that, in plying it, he would not 
have to bend his back. But this alone would 
be a violation of fundamental mechanical 
principles. I do not know what Mr. Chad- 
wick’s experience was as a boy hoeing corn 
among the rocks of Marblehead; but mine, 
as a boy doing it among the gravels of Ips- 
wich, was that the longer the hoe-handle, the 
more muscle and the more back-work I had 
to put into it to make the blade effective 
over the weeds, and to enable me to get off 
before night, boat-sailing up river, which 
was then to me mounting toward ‘‘ Plato and 
the Pleiades.’’? When the soil is soft, the 
long handle and upright position do very 
well; but, when the soil is hard and tough, 
the only way to render the work effective and 
easy is to stoop over and make the arm of 
the lever between the fulcrum in one of the, 
hands and the point of the blade where the 
power is applied as short as possible. All 
depends on the environment. The short hoe- 
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handle is the survival of the fittest of all 
possible lengths for the tough soil where it 
is used, —a truth that even its user’s ‘‘slanted 
brow’’ and brain with the light blown out 
of it would not fail to discover. And to 
take the curse off from him, and enable him 
to stand upright and make further progress 


toward 
‘The peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose, ’’ 


he needs, not first a longer hoe-handle, but 
a bettered soil, and needs for making a better 
soil the plough and harrow and laws of chem- 
istry and agricultural school. 

Is not this a symbol of how all progress, 
all uplifting of humanity, has to be helped 
along,—by improvements on the environ- 
ment, in the social soil, and in the agencies 
which act upon it, as well as in the tools 
which are put directly into the worker’s 
hands? The factory, the machine-shop, the 
steam-engine, the electric dynamo, the 
school-room, the ballot-box, the pulpit, are 
all but different shapes of the one primitive 
hoe-handle. The world has tried, and is still 
trying, to straighten up man’s shape, — 


‘‘Rebuild it in the music and the dream, ’?’— 


by increasing this hoe-handle in length and 
strength. It would be foolish to say that 
such things have all been in vain; for, be- 
yond question, they have helped better the 
social environment. But is it not Ruskin, 
or some other man equally wise,—Mr. Chad- 
wick, Iam sure, can name him at once,— 
who has said it is doubtful whether all the 
machinery ever invented has lessened the 
workingman’s toil one hour? What is the 
labor of the peasant bending over the literal 
agricultural hoe in comparison with that of 
the locomotive engineer, thundering along his 
iron way at the speed of fifty miles an hour, 
and with five hundred lives in his care?— 
what the bending of the body beside the 
strain on the mind that the use. of all com- 
plicated machinery involves? And what is 
the opportunity of the last more than of the 
first 


‘*To trace the stars and search the heavens 
for power 
To feel the passion for eternity. ’’ 


A book-binder, famous for the delicacy of 
his work, and from whose hands edition after 
edition of the best literature had come, was 
congratulated on what it was thought must be 
the extent of his knowledge. ‘‘I have never 
found time to read a word in one of them!’’ 
was the reply. How many are the men 
handling all the wonders of our modern civil- 
ization of whom the same thing could be 
said! The fact is socialism has its truth, — 
at any rate, its substantial half-truth,—that, to 
improve man, you must improve his surround- 
ings; and it is not the less substantial be- 
cause there is another half-truth which needs 
to go with it,—that, to improve man’s sur- 
roundings, you must improve the agencies 
which act upon them,—that is, give him a - 
better hoe-handle. 

One thought suggested by Mr. Chadwick’s 
article, I see, I have omitted to put in its 
logical place; but it will not come in here 
at the close rhetorically amiss. It is the re- 
lation of the subject to sermons. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes quotes somewhere the epi- 
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gram that ‘‘the nation which shortens its 
weapons lengthens its borders.’’ Is it not 
equally true of tools,—at any rate, of moral 
ones? The sermon is the minister’s hoe- 
handle. How apt most of us are to think 
we can increase our society’s borders by in- 
creasing its length! How apt our hearers to 
think we could do so by increasing its short- 
ness! And, alas! I am reminded, rather 
late, that the same principle applies to arti- 
cles, —newspaper hoe-handles,—so right here 
cut this one off. 


The Latest from Rennes. 


‘*Are they in’ the prisoner’s handwrit- 
ing?’’ asked another of the jurymen. 

**No, they’re not,’’ said the White Rab- 
bit. ‘‘And that’s the queerest thing about 
it.’’? (The jury all looked puzzled.) 

**He must have imitated somebody’s else 
hand,’’ said the King. (The jury all bright- 
ened up again.) 

**Please, your Majesty,’’ said the Knave, 
**T didn’t write it; and they can’t prove that 
I did. There’s no name signed at the end.’’ 

‘*Tf you didn’t sign it,’’ said the King, 
“‘that only makes the matter worse. You 
must have meant some mischief, or else 
you’d have signed your name like an honest 
man. 9 

There was a general clapping of hands at 
this: it was the first really clever thing that 
the King had said that day. 

‘*That proves his guilt, of course,’’ said 
the Queen. ‘‘So off with his head!’’ 


Literature. 


Imperial Democracy.* 


In this book Dr. Jordan has brought to- 
gether addresses which have been delivered 
on various public occasions. Most of them 
have appeared in print. Assembled in one 
volume, they present the arguments for ‘‘anti- 
imperialism’’ in the most complete form now 
accessible to the public. All the arguments 
and statements of fact or belief upon which 
they are based by anybody find their place in 
some one of these addresses. Here, also, 
may be found the most extreme statements 
which have been controverted by the Presi- 
dent, or by some one or more of his advisers. 
It is not the duty of the reviewer in this case 
to enter into an argument for or against the 
position assumed by Dr. Jordan. It is suffi- 
cient to state his purpose and to say that he 
has carried it out with a remarkable degree 
of success. By far the longest paper in the 
volume is ‘‘A Blind Man’s Holiday,’’ read 
before the University Club last February. 
The title is taken from the memorable words 
of Lowell, when, after the Civil War, he 
doubted whether that for which the war had 
been waged would be secured. They who had 
died are represented as wondering whether 
the country might not have forgotten their 
service, 


* IMPERIAL Democracy: A Study of the Relations of 
Government by the People, Equality before the Law, and 
Other Tenets of Democracy, to the Demands of a Vigorous 
Foreign Policy, and Other Demands of Imperial Domin- 
ion. By David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$r-50. 


paper is that to which all the rest of the vol- 
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‘An’, unregretful, throwed us all away, 


To Haunt it in a Blind Man’s Holiday.’’ | should withdraw from the Philippine Islands 
The single proposition maintained in this|as soon as in dignity we can. It is bad 
statesmanship to make these alien people our 
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partners. It is a crime to make them our 
slaves. If we hold their lands, there is no 
middle course.’’ In support of this propo- 
sition, he says all that has been said, or that 
apparently can be said, upon that side of the 
question. With the ardor of a strong man 
who is thoroughly convinced of the righteous- 
ness of his cause and of the importance to 
his country of the statements that he makes, 
he argues the case against the administration, 
and exhorts his fellow-countrymen to ward 
off the danger which threatens the republic. 
As Dr. Jordan has been an active man of 
affairs, and is thoroughly familiar with the 
government and condition of Alaska and our 
relation with the Indian tribes in the United 
States, he has a great advantage over the 
closet student, who sees the world only 
through his study windows. His special 
knowledge he brings to bear in the paper 
upon ‘‘Colonial Lessons of Alaska.’’ He 
claims that, while individuals have acquired 
wealth in that colony, our government has 
been a total failure, of which the end will be 
the depopulation of the country. The most 
spirited paper in the volume is perhaps the 
brief but exceedingly sharp-pointed reply to 
an editorial in the Owz/ook. One triumph of 
Dr. Jordan’s method of advocating his cause 
is that, while he takes a foremost place 
among the opponents of the administration, 
he leaves always the impression that he is 
moved by ardent love of his country, that he 
is not intentionally unjust in his strictures, 
and that he seeks only to know and to speak 
the truth under an overwhelming burden of 
personal responsibility. No one has said 
more trenchant things than he, and yet he 
has excited less animosity than many who 
have been less outspoken in their defence of 
‘*anti-imperialism. ’’ 


PHILLIPS Brooks, by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe; Davin G. Farracut, by James 
Barnes; RoBERT E. LEE, by W. P. Trent; 
JamgEs RussELL LOWELL, by Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr.; DANIEL WerEBsTER, by Norman 
Hapgood. ‘‘The Beacon  Biographies.’’ 
Cloth, 75 cents. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co.—Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe is the editor 
of a series of brief biographies, intended te 
furnish readable and authentic accounts of 
those Americans ‘‘whose personalities have 
impressed themselves most deeply on the 
character and history of their country.’’ 
Five of these pocket volumes have been al- 
ready issued, and more are promised. The 
idea is a good one; for an essay of this 
length, which stands as the result of much 
patient, appreciative study, often gives a 
better and fairer idea of its subject than 
a biography overloaded with detail, where 
perspective and insight are lacking in the 
compiler. This is well exemplified in the 
first of the series, in which the editor tells 
simply but effectively the story of Phillips 
Brooks. To those who knew ‘‘this brother 
and bishop of us all’’ it will bring up the 
man himself as he lived and moved among 
us. To those who are less fortunate it must 
give an abiding impression of the wonderful 
personality whose influence is not dead, but 
living. James Barnes has a congenial sub- 
ject in David G. Farragut, and tells, with 
vigor and evident enjoyment, about the man 
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who was recommended for bravery when a 
boy of twelve years, and ever after distin- 
guished himself in loyal and manly service 
for the country he loved. Third in the series 
is W. P. Trent’s estimate of Robert E. Lee. 
It.is written avowedly from the point of view 
of-an enthusiastic lover, and his conclusion 
that ‘‘there is seemingly no character in all 
history that combines power and virtue and 
charm as he does’’ is therefore not surprising. 
Quite the reverse of this is Edward Everett 
Hale’s cool-headed appreciation of James 
Russell Lowell as the personification of let- 
ters in life. That is, we get from Lowell 
an understanding of the power of letters as 
a factor in the world’s work; and ‘‘it is for 
this reason,’’ says Hale, ‘‘that he will always 
awaken, stimulate, and vivify.’? Norman 
Hapgood is the biographer of Daniel Web- 
ster, aiming particularly at presenting ‘‘two 
aspects of his mind and character,—one of 
which shows why he is so large a figure in a 
vital period of American history, while the 
other explains what kept him from being the 
greatest name on the records of the New 
World.’? Mr. Hapgood is a close student 
and an able writer. Each of these biogra- 
phies contains .a frontispiece portrait, a cal- 
endar of important dates, and a brief bibli- 
ography for further reading. We should say 
that there can be no doubt as to the success 
of books so attractive and satisfactory both 
in content and general make-up. 


THE DREAMERS. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. . $1.25.— 
John Kendrick Bangs is well known, and is 
always sure of his readers. No other book 
makes such exactions, however, as the one that 
is premeditatedly funny. Browning says that 
we may never hope to have the time and the 
place and the loved one all together; but for 
a funny book the matter is imperative. The 
conditions must be met if it is to have a fair 
chance. The right person, who can read 
aloud well and thoroughly enjoys a joke, 
must secure a sympathetic audience, and seize 
the psychological moment. Then the chapter 
becomes irresistibly ludicrous, which, if read 
alone in a moment of Verstimmung, would 
be morally certain to fall flat. This satire 
on things literary has some capital points, 
and needs only a fair chance in order to be 
enjoyed. Richard Harding Davis, Howells, 
Kipling, Hall Caine, Conan Doyle, and 
other well-known writers are served up in 
tum; and their admirers will doubtless be 
the first to appreciate the fun. 


LAUNCHING AND LANDING. By Perry 
Marshall. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
—Some of the poems in Mr. Marshall’s col- 
lection have already appeared in the Christian 
Register, including the two which give it the 
title. The book is divided into ‘‘Poems of 
Nature, ’’ ‘‘Poems of Life,’’ ‘‘ Translations, ’’ 
and a curiously arranged and not very poeti- 
cally conceived series of verses, entitled, 
collectively, ‘‘The Love of Money,’’ in one 
scene of which Gen.’ Ewing, President An- 
drews, Simon Newcomb, Peter Cooper, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and Prof. Parsons discourse 
about questions of finance with an interlude 
of a ballad sung from a sweat-shop window 
over the way from the small hall in Phila- 
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delphia, where they are supposed to be sit- 
ting. The translations are from the French, 
Italian, Dutch, Swedish, and German lan- 
guages, besides one from the ‘‘Dano-Nor- 
wegian,’’ which is, if we are not mistaken, 
one of Kristofer Janson’s, though the names 
of the original authors are not given. Mr. 
Marshall has evidently a faith in man and 
in his future, without blinding himself to 
present shortcomings. Many of his poems 
are connected with patriotic themes. - 


Miscellaneous. a 


The Congregationalist has published a 
neatly printed and fully illustrated volume 
entitled Zhe Boston Book, which contains, 
besides considerable matter relating to the 
Second International Congregational C ouncil 
now being held in Boston, sketches of Bos- 
ton, an account of the city’s Congregational 
activities, and some reference to some other 
near-by points of Puritan and Pilgrim inter- 
est. The first part will be found of value as 
a guide-book, describing as it does the lead- 
ing points in and about the city. The second 
part gives the programme of the council, 
which promises much of unusual interest, a 
list of delegates, and other allied matter. 
The price of the handbook is 30 cents; in 
cloth, 75 cents. 


The present year, 1899, is the centennial 
of the death of Washington. It is also the 
third centennial of the birth of Cromwell. 
The directors of the Old South Work have 
recently published, as No. 99 in their valu- 
able series of ‘‘Old South Leaflets,’? Wash- 
imgton’s Letters on the Constitution. They 
now publish, as No. 100 of the series, Robert 
Browne’s famous old treatise, Reformation 
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without .Tarrying for Any. It was in this 
treatise, first printed at Middleburg, in Hol- 
land, in 1582, when Browne was in exile, 
that the doctrines of Congregationalism, or 
Independency, were first expounded to the 
modern world. It is proper to call Robert 
Browne the first Independent. The Pilgrim 
Fathers, who were Independents, were long 
called Brownists, after him; and the polity 
which he expounded became, in due time, 
the polity of Cromwell.and the men of the 
Commonwealth. The political significance 
and influence of Independency in the seven- 
teenth century were as great as its religious 
significance; and this, Cromwell’s centennial, 
is a fitting year for the republication of a 
work which was so potential in the produc- 
tion of the English Commonwealth and the 
planting of New England as Robert Browne’s 
famous old Reformation without Tarrying for 
Any. It well rounds out the first hundred of 
the ‘‘Old South Leaflets. ’* 


The Magazines, 


In the orum for September ‘‘The Confer- 
ence at the Hague’’ is discussed by William 
T. Stead, ‘‘The People of the Philippines’’ 
by Ramon Reyes Lala, ‘‘Criminal Legisla- 
tion by Proxy,’’ by Frank Moss of New 
York; and an anonymous friend of Gen. 
Henderson writes a word of advice and warn- 
ing to the new speaker. There are several 
other articles relating to practical affairs 
which are interesting in various degrees. 


The Magazine of Art for September and 
October reports things current in the world of 
art at home and abroad. The subjects range 
through various human interests, from the 
real to the ideal. ‘‘Art applied to Life’’ 
might be the title of such essays as those on 
‘*Paper-hangings and Decorative Fabrics,’’ 
**The Guild of Women Binders,’’ and ‘'The 
House in Town.’’ The new buildings at 
South Kensington are shown in ground plan 
and elevation; and there are reports from the 
Paris Salon, the Royal Academy, and the 
Guild Hall exhibition of the works of 
Tumer. There are many interesting and 
beautiful illustrations. Among the most no- 
table are ‘‘The Diver,’’ from the painting by 
Henry S. Tuke, and the red-chalk portrait of 
Sir William Richmond. 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Drives and Puts. By Walter Camp and Lilian Brooks. 
From the Massachusetts New Church Union, Boston. 
The Bible: Is it the Word of God? Bennett Lectures for 

1898. 75 cents. 
From Salas hi ate Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Nannie’s Happy C 


ildhood, By Caroline Leslie Field. 


1.00. 
$ From Cassell & Co., New York. i 
Voyages and Travels of Marco Polo. Cassell’s National 
Library Series, 10 cents, 

An Essay on Man, and Other Poems. By Alexander 
Pope. National Library Series. 10 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Desiderius Erasmus. By ee Emerton. $1.50. 
Bearers of the Burden. By W. P. Drury. $r.00. 
From the Brandur Company, New York. t 
A Short View of Great Questions. By Orlando J. Smith. 
From the Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
Arad ic wad Husband ought to know. By Sylvanus 
tall, D.D. 


‘ 4 
Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Romance. For the piano. By Berthold Tours. 3 
A Prayer of Penitence. Song. For high or low voice. 
By Richard Wagner. 
Come, Jesus, Redeemer. Song. For soprano or tenor. 
By J.C. Bartlett. 
Cantiléne Nuptiale. By Theodore 


Dubois. 
Ses of the Magi Kings. For the organ. By Theodore 
ubol1s, 
Come, Jesus, Redeemer. Song for alto or baritone. By 
ichard Wagner. ‘ Y 
Shine on, O Stars. Song. Formedium voice. By Frank 
E. Sawyer. in 5 
Scherzoso. For violin and piano. By Carl Bohm. 
Serenade. . For violin and piano. By Carl Bohm, 
Pensée. For the piano. By Charles Godard. 
I once had a Sweet Little Doll, Dears. Song. 
medium voice. By Ethelbert Nevin. 


For the organ. 


For 
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Houghton, Mifilin & Co.'s New Books 


The Batch and Quaker Colonies in America. 


By Joun Fiske. With 8 Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This work, which is one of the most significant portions of Mr. Fiske’s American 
history, is of remarkable importance, and probably the most distinctive contribution of 
this year to historical literature. It comes next in sequence to Mr. Fiske’s “ Beginnings 
of New England.” It traces the causes which led to the coloniziag of New York by the 
Dutch and Pennsylvania by the Quakers. It describes the small beginnings, the formid- 
able obstacles, the tenacious purpose, and the gradual growth of these colonies to great 
power. The very interesting story is told with the remarkable clearness and charm 
which make Mr. Fiske’s volumes of American history as delightful as they are important. 


Horace Bushnell. 


By Turopore T. Muncer, D.D., author of “On the Threshold,” “The 
Freedom of Faith,” etc. With two Portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 


Both the writer and the subject of this book strongly commend it to public attention. 
Dr. Bushnell was for years one of the brightest and clearest lights of the American pul- 
pit, illustrious for strength of mind, beauty of character, and intrepid devotion to truth. 

Dr. Munger is peculiarly fitted to interpret him to this generation and to build an 
enduring memorial to him. 


God’s Education of Man. 


By Witiiam De Wirr Hype, D.D., President of Bowdoin College. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Hyde is distinctly modern in the activity and progressiveness of his spirit, yet 
he holds in highest reverence the great legacies of thought and faith which we inherit 
from the past. He seeks here to state the commanding doctrines of the religious life 
and thought in forms that appeal to the experience of men to-day. He considers God as 
a teacher, and all humanity as belonging to the divine school, in process of education. 
The spirit of this education, its method, its purpose, its successes, and its seeming fail- 
ures,— these are treated with much acuteness of thought and set forth in a style of great 
vigor. 


Letters and Passages from Letters of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson to a Friend, 1838-1853. 


Edited by CHarLtes Error Norton. I vol. 16mo, $1.00. 


These letters make a little book about the size of the Correspondence between 
John Sterling and Mr. Emerson. Who the fortunate friend was to whom Emerson wrote 
them, the public is not to know at present. But it is enough that the letters are Emer- 
son’s. No assurance is needed of the high order of thinking, the kindness of judgment, 
and the felicitous form of utterance. Those who value Mr. Emerson’s genius and char- 
acter will gladly welcome such expression of these as this volume contains. They will 
value it all the more that it appears with the editing of Mr. Norton. 


Under the Cactus Flag. 


A Story of Life in Mexico. By Nora ArcuisALD Smirtu, author of “The 
Children of the Future”; joint author, with Mrs. Wicein, of “The 
Republic of Childhood,” “The Story Hour,” and “Children’s Rights.” 
With 8 illustrations. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


The flag of Mexico has in its cemtre an eagle perched upona cactus plant. This 
suggests the title to the story of Mexican life which Miss Smith has written. She is 
loyal even in her story-telling to the profession of teacher, in which she has done such 
admirable work. Her own experiences furnish the incidents, the haps and mishaps, of 
the heroine, who is a teacher; and the winning traits of the Mexican boys and girls of the 
story are those which charmed her in her pupils. While in Mexico, Miss Smith learned 
many folk-songs which have not before been recorded, and these she weaves into her 
tale, which is quite out of the beaten track, and ought to find a host of eager readers. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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Che Dome. 
The Artist. 


Miss Dorothy Dot, with her pencil and slate, 
Climbed on grandpapa’s knee, as he sat by the grate, 
Saying, “I’ve drawn a picture, as well as I can, 

Of the Japanese screen and Aunt Charity Ann.” 


Grandpapa took the slate. ‘‘ Here’s the screen, I declare: 
With the dragon so fierce he quite gives me a scare. 


But I can’t see Aunt Charity.” ‘‘ Certainly not, 
For she’s ’hind of the screen!” cries Miss Dorothy Dot. 


—Harriot Brewer Sterling, in Youth's Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


Corcoran’s Cash-girl. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY. 


Milly was a bright, independent little girl, 
troubled by no reflections about the hardness 
of her lot; though she used to run errands 
sometimes until her feet ached and her head 
snapped. She wasn’t a cash-girl all the year 
round; for, from the time the Christmas 
hurry and scurry at Corcoran’s were over, she 
stayed at home and went to school like other 
girls until the end of June. Then back she 
went to Corcoran’s. It is true that fewer 
girls are needed there in July and August. 
But then that is the time when others take 
their vacations; and the manager was glad 
enough to get Milly’s services at any season 
of the year, so trustworthy and faithful had 
she been found. 

But in the latter days of August Milly 
began to droop; and her mother confided to 
Miss Harris, Milly’s Sunday-school teacher, 
that she believed Milly was in for a fit of 
sickness. 

‘©Tit’s because she’s been working so hard, 
Miss Harris,’’ said the poor mother, with 
tears in her voice, if not in her eyes. ‘‘She 
stood at the head of her class all last year; 
and she had to study mights and all times, to 
do it, too. And the very day after school 
closed, off she went to Corcoran’s again. ’’ 

So Miss Harris planned it all out for Milly 
to havea vacation. She went to see Corcoran’s 
manager herself; and she wrote to a friend 
in the country, who said she would be de- 
lighted to have Milly visit her for two 
weeks. And before Milly fairly understood 
what was going on, there she was in the 
cars, bound for the country. 

How delicious was the ride through the 
country road up to the big farm, drawn by 
the white horse, Billy, and instructed by the 
farm-boy, David, about all the objects of in- 
terest on the way! Miss Curtis lifted the 
little girl down at the back door with a 
‘*Bless you, little one! We'll put some 
color in those white cheeks before you go 
back!’’? Milly laughed, and assured her that 
she wasn’t a bit tired. And then, after 
hanging her hat on the peg Miss Curtis 
pointed out, she stood looking, with happy 
brown eyes, over the meadows that stretched 
far away; and she had somehow a feeling as 
if she had been there before, and was quite 
at home already. : 

‘*Supper will be put on the table in fifteen 
minutes, Milly,’’ said Miss Curtis, after 
glancing into the big kitchen. ‘‘Don’t you 
want to run up to the barn and tell Clarice, 
my niece, to come and get ready for it? She 
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is up in the hay with a friend of hers. 
You’ll find them all right, and can get ac- 
quainted all the quicker.’’ 

So Milly started off to the big building 
Miss Curtis pointed out. She went up the 
gentle slope, and entered through the great 
doors, feeling a little timid all at once in 
these unaccustomed surroundings. Then she 
heard a sound of voices that seemed to come 
from up above her; and she hesitated, won- 
dering if she must climb up the tall ladder 
that stood by the great hay-loft. 

“‘T’m so sorry you are going to-morrow, 
Harriet,’’ came down a child voice, per- 
fectly distinct. ‘‘That charity child comes 
to-night, and I don’t believe I shall have 
another bit of fun.’’ 

‘You poor thing!’’ answered another voice. 
‘*Probably she is one of those children who 
always say ‘ain’t’ and ‘warmer’ instead of 
‘mamma’; and probably she’ll use just 
horrid expressions for slang talk. I’d start 
right from the beginning, if I were you, and 
have nothing to do with her at all.’’ 

Poor Milly! This was not the greeting her 
happy heart had expected, and for a minute 
she stood uncertain what to do. Then she 
pulled herself together; and, after rapping 
loudly on the barn-door with her poor little 
knuckles, she called out in a clear and not 
very trembling tone, ‘‘Miss Curtis asked me 
to tell you to come to supper.’’ Then she 
turned, and fled back to the protecting shelter 
of Miss Curtis’s presence. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you wait and come with the girls?’’ asked 
that good lady, laughing at Milly’s sudden 
shyness. 

There was a hush in the barn as Milly 
flew out of it; and then two well-meaning 
little girls looked at each other with shocked 
faces, horrified at their own carelessness. 

‘Oh, do you suppose she heard?’’ asked 
Clarice. ‘‘I didn’t want to be mean to 
her.’ 

‘*T don’t believe so,’’ said Harriet, com- 
fortingly. But they climbed down slowly. 

Miss Curtis and her younger brother Jack 
lived alone in the farm-house for about eight 
months in the year. In the winter time they 
boarded in the village, where Jack had re- 
cently taken the place and practice of the old 
doctor. Just now an older brother and his 
wife, Clarice’s father and mother, were visit- 
ing at the old homestead with them. At 
supper time Clarice and Harriet made up 
their minds that Milly had not heard their 
careless words, so serenely content did she 
appear, so alive to the bright talk that went 
on about her, and so modestly ready with her 
answers when addressed. Her table manners 
were quite as good as Clarice’s own. 

Milly went to bed early; and, when she 
awoke the next morning, the sun was high, 
and she had barely time to dress for break- 
fast. Then began one of the loveliest weeks 
that ever any little girl had. She was to 
stay a fortnight, and she had the good sense 
to make the very most of it. Miss Curtis 
had refused emphatically to let her help about 
the work of the house further than taking 
care of her own room. It was evident that 
she enjoyed every minute of the time, while 
her cheeks rounded out visibly and her eyes 
shone like stars. She swung in the old 
apple-trees in the orchard. She waded in the 
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brook. She helped David drive up the cows 
from the lowland pasture, or went with him 
to fetch the little new calf up to the barn. 
She had full freedom, either in the upland 
lot, half grown over with young pine-trees 
and tall blueberry-bushes, or down in the 
lovely, silent woods, or over the broad, 
newly mown meadows. Everybody liked her 
and was good to her, delighting in her unex- 
pected bits of worldly wisdom, or in the evi- 
dent rapture of this unaccustomed freedom, 
or in the genuine, good-natured humor with 
which she looked at life generally. 

Only one thing puzzled them all. She 
managed, always without apparent rudeness, 
to evade Clarice and to escape from her pres- 
ence on every occasion. She sat with her 
when driving, if it was so arranged, and an- 
swered politely when Clarice spoke to her, 


but always in a grown-up fashion, as if, 


Clarice were years younger instead of being 
half a head taller. Never was so much dig- 
nity bound up in so small a body. If Clarice 
said, ‘‘Let’s go to the. village with Uncle 
Jack,’’ Milly would say, ‘‘If you don’t 
mind, I’d rather help Miss Curtis get the 
corn for dinner.’’ If Clarice wanted to go 
down to play by the brook, Milly would re- 
member that she had promised David to do 
an errand for him in the village. If Clarice 
once lost sight of Milly after breakfast or 
dinner, she was not to be found again. 

So it went on for five days, when one 
morning Clarice’s mother questioned her 
about it; and Clarice told the whole story of 
what she had said in the barn the first night. 
Her mother was sorry, and finally said :— 

“‘IT saw Milly go up in the pasture only 
half an hour ago. Now suppose you go up 
there and try to find her, and then speak to 
her about it just as you have told me. You 
have been lonely, and it may be that Milly 
has been feeling just as sorry about it as you 
have.’’ 

So Clarice searched through the upland 
pasture, in and out among the pine-trees, 
until she heard Milly singing. Milly was 
so occupied with her own play that she did 
not notice her coming. She had cleared out 
the space between some trees that stood to- 
gether in a thick clump, and made the cosiest 
little playhouse imaginable. She had piled 
up pine branches on one side for a couch, and 
on the other she had evidently arranged her 
dining-room. Clarice could see that she had 
set her table for two, and that apples were all 
ready to be served. At the sight she could 
not help speaking right out. 

“OQ Milly, how lovely you have made 
things here! Mayn’t I come in and play 
with you?’’ 

Milly’s song ceased, and her eyes looked 
troubled. 

‘Yes, you may come in; but I think I 
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cannot stop to play any longer now. I think 
I will go, and’’— 

Clarice colored; but she held fast to her 
determination to ‘‘have it out’’ with Milly, 
so she said :— 

“‘Milly, won’t you please tell me why you 
will not play with me? I am so lonesome 
here, when you will not!’’ 

Milly’s kind little heart was touched; but 
she hardened herself again, and said, exactly 
as if she had rehearsed the scene to herself 
before :— 

“Well, Clarice, if you really want to 
know, I will tell you. You know I don’t 
mean to be proud; but I like to associate 
with girls who are real ladies, and can do 
something really worth while. You know 
you never earned a cent in your life, and 1 
have been Corcoran's cash-girl for almost 
two years now. My mother says she 
shouldn’t know what to do if I didn’t help 
her so much. When I am in school, I wash 
the dishes and sweep the kitchen and iron the 
clothes and take care of the baby; and, when 


Iam at Corcoran’s, I bring her home my 


money every week. If you will excuse me 
for saying so, I am very sure Corcoran 
wouldn’t take you for a cash-girl; for they 
all have to mind quick and run fast and be 
perfectly polite. Besides, all Corcoran’s 
cash girls have to be particular about slang; 
for his store isn’t like one of the cheap 
stores in the city. The college people all 
trade there, you know. And I heard you say 
the other day, ‘You bet your sweet life, 
Uncle Jack isn’t in it!’ And you know I 
might learn to talk just like that myself. 
Besides,—though, really, it doesn’t matter, 
—I think it is very childish to say ‘mamma’ 
all the time; and I notice that all the col- 
lege professors’ wives teach their children to 
say ‘mother’ now.’’ 

This was a long speech for Milly to ae 
but she had said it so fast that it had taken 
but a minute. Her cheeks were very red. 
She caught her breath, and went on, ‘*‘ You 
know girls who cannot earn any money and 
cannot help support the family seem just like 
charity children to me.’’ 

Poor Clarice was overwhelmed. She 
didn’t say a word; but the hot tears ran 
down her cheeks, as she turned and went 
back to her mother. 

**VYes, I deserved every bit of it,’’ she 
sobbed in her mother’s arms. ‘*She is 
brighter and better and cleverer than I am in 
every way, and I was a horrid thing. Even 
this morning, when I went up after her, I 
was thinking how good it was of me to do 
it; and all the time I have just been seeing 
one side. Won’t you please tell her I am 
sorry, mother, and ask her to play with me? 
She makes up just the loveliest plays all the 
time.’’ 

Milly did not stay up in the pasture long, 
and she came dovyn with a little ache in her 
heart that had not been there when she 
thought she was the injured one. Now she 
felt sorry for Clarice, and thus it happened 
that there were two little girls with red eyes 
at the dinner-table. 

There isn’t much more to tell. Milly was 
too sensible and too kind-hearted to spoil the 
vacation for either of them. She was braver 
than Clarice, too. And so it happened that, 
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after dinner, she was the first to break a/| 


rather trying silence, and to ask Clarice, 
rather timidly, if she wouldn’t like to go 
down to the woods, and see where David had 
made a new ford across the brook. ‘It’s a 
lovely place to play ‘Duck-farm,’’’ she said 
coaxingly. . 

The two girls went off happily, hand in 
hand; and Milly said softly, as they climbed 
over the stone wall, ‘‘I’m sorry, Clarice, if 
I made you feel bad.’’ 

‘*T’m sorry, too, for being mean,’’ said 
Clarice. ‘‘But 1’ll know better next time.’’ 

And the second week of Milly’s vacation 
was even happier than the first. 


The Squirrel’s Arithmetic. 


High on the branch of a walnut-tree 
A bright-eyed squirrel sat. 

What was he thinking so earnestly? 
And what was he looking at? 

The forest was green around him, 
The sky all over his head: 

The nest was in a hollow limb, 
And his children snug in bed. 


He was doing a problem o’er and o’er, 
Busily thinking was he 

How many nuts for his winter’s store 
Could he hide in the hollow tree? 

He sat so still in the swaying bough 
You might have thought him asleep. 

Oh, no; he was trying to reckon now 
The nuts the babies could eat. 


Then suddenly he frisked about, 
And down the tree he ran. 
“The best way to do, without a doubt, 
Is to gather all I can.’’ 
— Normal Instructor. 


A Strange Bed. 


A few weeks ago the Zyzdune Fresh Air 
Fund took a little boy away from _ brick 
walls and damp rooms for a while, and sent 
him to the country. He reached his destina- 
tion in the evening, and was at once put to 
bed. That is, he was left in his room, and 
told to go to bed. So he crawled up on the 
outside, and lay down on the coverlet there 
for a few minutes. It was a rare moment, 
and he closed his eyes. The bedclothes were 
all underneath, —for their mission in life he 
did not understand,—and it was cold; but he 
cared nothing for that. He was sleeping in 
a bed,—a ‘‘really and truly’’ bed; with a 
pillow on it; and what mattered it, under 
such circumstances, whether the mercury 
stood at zero or the boiling point? Then 
habit told. A creeping suspicion seized him 
that all was not right. Who had told him he 
might sleep in the bed, and what reason was 
there why the rightful owner should not soon 
appear and demand his own? No, such 
luxury as this could not be possible. [lis 
place was the floor, and he should have known 
it long before. Slowly and sadly he crept 
down. 

The next morning, when the sunlight was 
‘streaming in the window, the astonished 
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farmer's wife found her little guest curled up 
on the floor; while the bed lay untouched. 
‘For the land’s sake!l’’ she exclaimed. 
Then she picked him up, and laid him, still 
asleep, on the bed; while she carefully 
tucked him in. ‘‘Well, who’d a-thought it? 
I wonder if the poor little mite knows what a 
bed is.’ She had good cause for wonder; 
for it took her half an hour to convince her 
guest that he and nobody else was to sleep in 
the bed, and that that was what it was meant 
for.—Wew Vork Tribune. 


Mother (to little Freda, who has been 
taken to the dentist’s to have a tooth pulled) : 
‘*Freda, if you cry, I’ll never take you to a 
dentist’s again |’’ 


Borrowing Trouble.—‘‘Are you enjoying 
your vacation??? inquired a_ neighbor. 
‘“Ves,’’ replied Tommy. ‘‘But I’d have a 
heap better time ’f it wasn’t fer thinkin’ 
about school takin’ up agin.’’—Ohio State 
Journal. 
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Good News. 


Make-believe Courts. 


This terrible tragedy of the conviction of 
Dreyfus calls attention again to the danger, 
not to say the wickedness, of make-believe 
tribunals, which undertake to administer, 
in their own wretched fashion, some sort of 
justice manufactured by themselves. 

The truth is that the fixst and highest suc- 
cess of civilization is the power by which it 
administers equal justice between man and 
man. This success is not attained until in 
practice, as well as in theory, every man is 
equal before the law. 

In barbarous or savage times men are not 
equal before the law. Even in feudal times, 
which means in ecclesiastical times, they 
are not equal before the law. A baron is 
tried by one law, a private soldier by another, 
his officer or commander by another, a priest 
by another, and a bishop by another. The 
great cathedrals of the Middle Ages served as 
the great court-rooms where ‘‘the Church’’ ad- 
ministered its sort of justice. The king’s 
court might be held the other side of the 
street, or perhaps in another town, to adminis- 
ter the justice by another law. 

With the success of one and another revo- 
lution,—or sometimes by the peaceful evolu- 
tion of common sense, —all this is changed 
and simplified. One law for all the people, 
one system of courts for all, takes the place 
of a dozen systems of courts, which mean 
a dozen systems of law. The wretched, 
straggling evasions or exceptions from this 
great law disturb and distress the world when 
they assert themselves. They are wretched 
blotches on the fair face of civilization. 

The military courts, or courts-martial, such 
as this Dreyfus court, are the most frequent 
exception. It is supposed that the prompt- 
ness requisite in war and the absolute need 
of obedience require tribunals of simpler 
character than those which satisfy the de- 
mands of peace. A sort of Cadi justice is 
attained—such is the hope—by such hand- 
to-mouth tribunals; and they are permitted 
to exist, although in recognized defiance of 
the theory that all men are equal before the 
law. A soldier is not the equal of other men 
before the law. He is really obliged to take 
the position of a serf in feudal times. He 
must be tried, if this be called trial, before 
a serf’s tribunal. The court for a private is 
not the same as the court for a lieutenant. 
His court is not the same as that for a 
major-general. For each the court is manu- 
factured. When its decision has been pro- 
nounced, it is dissolved. The so-called 
judges have no special training as judges. 
They may be—often are—ignorant of the law 
till the moment they sit upon the bench. 
The rules of evidence determined in real 
courts by a thousand years of experience are 
not known in this sham tribunal. 

So inconsequent indeed and incoherent are 
the opinions and decisions of these sham 
courts that, in practice in this country, all of 
them have to be submitted to the approval of 
the President. A private cannot be punished 
for negligence or disobedience, unless the 
sentence has been approved by a power 
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higher than that of the so-called court which 
renders it. The private is deprived of the 
privilege of trial by jury, which most Ameri- 
cans think is theirs from the moment they 
draw their first breath. The Constitution of 
the United States requires, indeed, that the 
trial of all crimes shall be trial by jury. 

In face of this high requisite of civiliza- 
tion, we see, from time to time, private or- 
ganizations, which exist only at the will of 
the State, undertaking to hold what they call 
their ‘‘courts,’’ for which the only precedent 
is this limping machine which we call a 
court-martial. As asmart trader sometimes 
makes an advertising sheet in the shape of 
a bank-note, so the Presbyterian Church or 
the Episcopal Church sometimes creates a 
court for the trial of an offender. And, just 
as a civilized State makes a law that no such 
bogus imitations shall be permitted, in high 
civilization no such Brummagem courts would 
be permitted to exist. : 

If the court which tries Dr. Briggs called 
itself a club or a conference or a caucus 
or a coterie, that would be one thing. 
When it calls itself a court, that is quite 
another thing. . 

When a bishop brings together half a 
dozen of his fellow-ministers, and says, 
‘*Shall we turn Jones out or keep him in?’’ 
that is one thing. It is as the firm of 
Strong & Swift turn out a clerk whom they 
do not fancy. But, when these seven clergy- 
men call themselves a court, it is quite an- 
other thing. It is as when Perkin Warbeck 
calls himself a king, or when John Jones 
writes the name of Mr. Belmont at the bot- 
tom of a check. There can be but one sys- 
tem of courts of justice in a republic. It 
must have rules of testimony. It must have 
judges learned in the law. The Constitution 
of the United States says it must have trial 
by jury. 

It may be hoped that the horrible Dreyfus 
failure may bring this fundamental truth to 
the minds of the managers of the great eccle- 
siastical corporations. 

Massachusetts men have to remember, with 
tears, that the greatest disgrace in the his- 
tory of their State comes from one of these 
sham courts: I wish I need not say an eccle- 
siastical court. 

In the fanaticism of the Salem witchcraft 
the ignorant and obstinate Phips created ‘‘a 
special court’’ for the trial of the unfortu- 
nates accused as witches. This ‘‘special 
court’’ brought disgrace to the State by its 
cruelties. But the moment the people of 
Massachusetts met in their General Court, 
they swept away, in a moment, that special 
tribunal. Law reigned, and the miseries of 
the witches ended as soon as men and women 
were restored to their rights and the suprem- 
acy of the State asserted itself. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


The late George F. Clark of West Acton, 
Mass., left by his will a sum of money, — 
saved, as he said, from his small salary, 
‘‘with the hope’’ that he might ‘‘some time 
be instrumental, in the providence of God, 
in preventing the moral and intellectual wreck 
of some gifted young man or woman,—to be 
used toward founding at Berea College a pro- 
fessorship for teaching the dangers of the al- 
cohol and tobacco habits. ’” 
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A Unitarian Chautauqua. 


BY NAPOLEON S. HOAGLAND. 


Why not? If any denomination believes 
in the efficacy of mental and moral culture as 
ameans of grace and salvation, we do, or, 
at least, we have the reputation of believing 
it. But it has remained for some of the 
leaders of another fellowship to originate and 
successfully carry out a plan by which ‘‘cult- 
ure without college’’ has been given to mul- 
titudes hungry for the bread of knowledge and 
thirsty for the water of truth. It may not he 
generally known by the readers of the Register 
that in Central Illinois, for a number of years, 
an annual assembly has been held, suggesting 
the Chautauqua idea, but under the leader- 
ship and management of devoted Unitarians. 
The ninth annual assembly has just closed ; 
and it was the best attended, most successful, 
and most satisfactory meeting of the series. 
But for financial reasons the movement can- 
not go on any further under its present 
leaders, unless an endowment fund is raised. 
$10,000, it is understood, would clear the 
land of all indebtedness, and put the move- 
ment on a permanent basis. 

Is it worth the money? Let us see what 
would be secured. Two hundred and sixty 
acres of attractive woodland, including some 
mineral springs, which, since the first settle- 
ment of the country, have been known and 
appreciated for their curative properties, and 
which in later years have won wide patron- 
age and intelligent commendation. The 


springs are but four miles from Shelbyville. ~ 


the county seat (Shelby County), a town of 
three or four thousand people, and is only a 
mile and a half from a station on the Indian- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway. The tract 
includes hills and woodland streams; and, lo- 
cated as it is near the Kaskaskia, or Okaw, 
River, it is one of the finest camping-places 
within hundreds of miles. Being near a 
main line of railway, it is easily accessible 
from a distance. It receives by far its 
largest patronage, however, from the people 
who live in the country round about,—mostly 
farmers and their families, who come with 
their own teams over the country roads. The 
entire tract is offered to be put permanently 
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under Unitarian direction and management, 


if an endowment equal to about half the 


value of the land is raised for that purpose. 
For less than $40 an acre the land, inclading 
the springs and the assembly buildings, can 
be secured as a self-perpetuating mission for 
the spread of the pare and practical religion 
of Jesus. 

Curiously prougi the most active co-oper- 
ation and zealous support of the movement 
hitherto has come from religious leaders and 
reformers outside the Unitarian fellowship 
Dr. Hale, however, in the Register of Dec. 
8, 1898, has earnestly and eloquently com- 
mended the plan of an endowment as here 
outlined. Rev. W. W. Fenn, who visited 
one of the assemblies and spoke on its plat- 
form a year or two since, has also published 
words of praise for its work. Being a native 
of the vicinity where the assembly is located, 
and therefore not only familiar with the 
grounds, but being well acquainted with the 
character of the people in the county, and 
understanding their circumstances and condi- 
tion, I am able to speak of the assembly from 
the standpoint of the majority of those who 
attend its meetings. It is my firm conviction 
that no school, college, or university in the 
State, or in any State, that has been estab- 
lished no longer than the Lithia Assembly, 
has touched more people with new and up- 
lifting thought or has so stirred them with 
noble impulse and moral enthusiasm. To 
Central and Southern Illinois—a region four 
times the size of Massachusetts, and contain- 
ing a large population—it is a People’s Uni- 
versity, a popular Lecture and Entertainment 
Course, a Parliament of Religions, an Insti- 
tute in Civics and Sociology, combined. It 
is a sort of university settlement, where for 
nearly a month a large force of devoted, able, 
and forceful popular speakers, singers, states- 
men, philanthropists, reformers, and religious 
leaders live, with the people, in the woods. 
Here their efforts to entertain, instruct, and 
inspire the multitude meets with such eager 
welcome and such hearty appreciation that 
several speakers of national reputation have 
from time to time declined far more remun- 
erative engagements, in order to address 
these meetings. As a liberalizing influence, 
working for the amelioration of sectarian 
bigotry and partisan prejudice, its work has 
been almost beyond the range of expected 
possibilities. It is interdenominational and 
interpartisan. ‘ 

It is a good deal to unite the Roman lion 
and the Protestant lamb, the Methodist eagle 
and the Unitarian dove, the Democratic war 
horse and the Republican elephant, the gold- 
bug and the silver crank, an apostle of the 
Higher Criticism and Sam Jones, into one 
happy family, co-operating, for the kingdom 
of God on earth! If Unitarians believe in 
co-operating with other Christians for the 
spread of pure and practical Christianity, 
here is the opportunity of the century. For 
nine years the work has been carried on by 
Mr.. Douthit and his family. They have 
done their work with a devotion and self- 
sacrifice rarely equalled. If any man has 
ever ‘‘spent and been spent’’ in the Master’s 
work, it is that man. For a full generation 
he has stood at his post in that community 


as a Unitarian preacher, and as an apostle 
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for ‘‘righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come.’’ Within a radius of one hundred 
miles in all directions, he is practically a 
minister-at-large, attending funerals, officiat- 
ing at weddings, speaking at temperance 
meetings, taking part in ‘Sunday-school con- 
ventions, preaching in school-houses, coun- 
try churches, or village pulpits, distributing 
printed sermons, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation tracts and books, and carrying words 
of encouragement and gospel cheer to the 
weary and heavy-laden. 

No more striking illustration of the cumu- 
lative force of a persistent, long-continued 
service do the annals of our denomination 
afford. Although he has not always prophe- 
sied ‘‘smooth things,’’ and accordingly has 
not always found his path easy or strewn 
with roses, yet in the end he has won respect 
and honor as no soft-mannered time-server 
ever could, As a prophet, he suggests the 
Hebrew type as portrayed in ~- Jeremiah, 
Micah, and Isaiah. If anywhere there is a 
man who speaks and works under the solemn 
inspiration of a ‘‘Thus saith the Lord!’’ 
that man is the founder of the Lithia As- 
sembly. To make the assembly permanent 
would be to confer a kind of earthly immor- 
tality on the man who originated and devel- 
oped it. Are there not those among the 
readers of the Register who can spare the 
money for so worthy and far-reaching a pur- 
pose for good? Ought it not to be counted a 
privilege to have such an opportunity to help 
the future? 

One thousand persons, contributing $10 
each, would secure the grounds for genera- 
tions to come for the purposes named. That 
sum is less than three cents a day for a 
single year. If, -as Dr. Channing wrote, a 
Unitarian is one who is in sympathy with 
and respects the Jess favored classes of so- 
ciety, and will do all in his power for their 
elevation, here is an opportunity of wide 
service which it would be not only discredit- 
able, but a denominational misfortune, for 
us to neglect. The grounds will certainly be 
used for public purposes during the years to 


lsession on Monday evening. 
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come. Why not under Unitarian directton 
and management? As prompt action, how- 
ever, is necessary, it is hoped that all who 
are interested will express themselves. 


Religious Intelligence. 


National Conference Notes. 


The official programme of the Conference 
meeting to be held in’ Washington, D.C., 
October 16-19, has been issued. Copies 
have been mailed to all the churches and 
other societies entitled to representation; but, 
lest it should not fall into the hands of all 
who desire the information it contains, we 
will state here some facts which it is impor- 
tant should be widely known in advance of 
the meeting. Delegates and others proposing 
to attend are informed that the Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday evening sessions 
will be held in the Congregational church on 
Tenth Street, All the day sessions and the 
Thursday evening session will be held in All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church on Fourteenth 
Street. 

It has been the custom at former meetings 
to have the sermon preached at the opening 
This year the 
council has decided to have the sermon 
preached at the closing session on Thursday 
evening. The preacher will be Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. A 
change has also been made in the hour for 
holding the devotional meetings from the 
hour preceding the opening of each morning 
session to the half-hour closing the forenoon 
sessions. The only exception made is with 
the communion service, which will be held, 
as usual, on Tuesday morning, at nine 
o’clock. The service will be conducted this 
year by Rev. Robert Collyer of New York 
and Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., of Bos- 
ton. It will be celebrated in All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church. 

The Conference opens on Monday evening, 
October 16, with a great theme, ‘‘The Nature 
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and Character of God.’’ The first paper that 
evening will be given by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer of New York, on ‘‘Is God yet Personal 
and Immediate?’’ or ‘‘The Intelligent Su- 
pervision of the Universe versus Chance.’’ 
The philosophical grasp of Mr. Slicer’s mind 
and his clear and incisive style admirably 
qualify him to deal with this subject. The 
second paper will be given by Prof. Charles 
M. Tyler of Cornell University, on ‘‘ Recent 
Tendencies toward Anthropomorphism in Re- 
ligious Thought.’’ Prof. Tyler is sure to 
give an illuminating and very interesting 
treatment of his subject. 

The churches are now reopening after the 
summer vacation; and it is very desirable 
that they should at once elect their delegates 
to the Conference, and promptly send their 
credentials to the general secretary, Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse, 104 East 20th Street, New 
York. D. W. M. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING, 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, September 12. There were present 
Messrs. Boyden, Cruft, Eliot, Fox, Garver, 
Hoar, Howe, MHutchinson, Lincoln, and 
Little, and Mrs. Catlin and Mrs. Keyes, 
Mr. Samuel Hoar, vice-president, presided. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the months of June, July, and August :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Juner- 
From donations 
Subscriptions f chu 
Bequest of Miss Elizabeth x Swift, unre- 
stricted, established as a fund in name 
Of testdtorsséaiipa. sansatnwencgeedeaes 
Income on investments. a 
Sale Of boOKS cuss. sriserddveticsececseareiance 
Payment on mortgage, etc., belonging to 
General Investments, to be reinvested.. 
Payment of Temporary Investment, on 
account of General Fund . 


$6,142.73 
334,08 
67.00 


7,300.00 
4,341.98 
1,073.05 


II,100.00 


17,342.00 

Payment of Temporary Investment, ‘on 
account of Special Fund.......essscssee 1,081.70 
AlWother' sources: sses ceseinssecese tect cuss 128.36 
$48,910.90 

EXPENDITURES, 

For missionary purposes + $10,492.95 
Amherst churc III.50 


Calhoun Colored Scho rom fae 
Frothingham Fund No. 2.... 


74.22 
Books, ects Re oe OT 


1,350.91 


Salaries .. 1,737.50 
Expenses: 1,812.94 
Investment. on account of General Fund. 1,000.00 
General Investments, being a pa a Eliza- 

beth R. Swift Fund.....0+seseeeeees 6,000.00 


Reinvestment on accot 


vestments .eeeecece cece 10,000.00 


Accrued interest, etc. 76.04 
All other purposes..... = 28.35 
Cash on hand September e+ cseeescecceesecevves 16,226.49 


$48,910.90 

The business of the Western States had 
precedence; and, upon the recommendation 
of the committee, the following appropria- 
tions were made for the year beginning Oct. 
I, 1899: to the First Unitarian Society, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., $1,200; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Duluth, Minn., $450; to All Souls’ 
Church, Colorado Springs, Col., $500; to 
Rev. T. G. Owen, $400; to Unity Church, 
St. Cloud, Minn., $200; to Rev. M. J. Skap- 
tason, $400; to the Unitarian Association, 
Ord, Neb., $100, for six months; to Rev. 
Herman Haugerud, $375, for nine months, be- 
ginning July 1; to the Free Christian 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., $100, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the secretary 
of the Western Conference. $300 was voted 
to pay the travelling expenses of ministers 
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under the direction of the secretary of the 
Western Conference and the secretary of the 
Association. 

Upon recommendation of the New England 
Committee an appropriation of $200 was 
made in aid of the First Unitarian Church, 
Rockville, Conn., for the year beginning May 
I, 1899. 

Upon recommendation of the Publication 
Committee, it was 

‘* Voted, That $1,000 be put at the disposal 
of the Publication Committee, wherewith to 
engage the services of Rev. George W. Cooke 
to prepare a history of organized Unitarian- 
ism in America, to be published at the time 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation ; 

‘* Voted, That new editions of the follow- 
ing books be authorized: two hundred and 
fifty copies (ninth edition) ‘Works of Orville 
Dewey, D.D.,’ and two hundred and fifty 
copies (eighth edition) ‘Daily Praise and 
Prayer.’ ”’ 

On nomination, Rev. George H. Badger 
was chosen a field agent of the Association, 
to take charge of the office on October 1. 

On nomination the president, secretary, and 
treasurer were chosen delegates to the National 
Conference, with power to fill vacancies. 

An application from the Church of Our 
Father, Newburg, N.Y., was laid before the 
board; and it was ‘‘ Voted, To authorize the 
treasurer to pay to the society, on Noyember 
I, six months’ income of the Annie Delano 
Hitch Fund.’’ 

A communication from Rev. Evaristo 
Hurtado of Guadalajara, Mex., was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

It was ‘‘ Voted, That the matter of repaint- 
ing the outside wood, iron, and brick work 
of the building be referred, with full power, 
to a committee consisting of the secretary, 
assistant secretary, and treasurer.’’ 
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Authority was given to the treastirer to 
make a sale of the property in Sioux Falls, 
in accordance with the arrangements con- 
ductéd by the trustees of the Church Building 
Loan Fund. 

The secretary reported upon the summer 
preaching work in New England resorts. 

Adjourned. ; 

SAMUEL A. ExrotT, Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


A Sunday of Ingathering.—At the begin- 
ning of the new season a Sunday of In- 
gathering, for Sunday-school, parish, and 
union, is a most wise thing. Personal in- 
vitations from pastor and committees of the 
various organizations to every one in any 
way connected, or likely to be interested, | 
should be given previously, and every effort 
made for simple, helpful services. A _ roll- 
call, with responsive quotation from each 
member, is agood idea. And a ‘‘vacation’’ 
sociable, where each one tells some experi- 
ence of the summer, with some music, is an 
excellent way to break the ice which forms 
very easily in church seasons, unless great 
care is taken to keep up steam. 

‘*College Fair.’’—Our Unitarian authors 
are responding splendidly to the request for 
autograph copies of their books. If any such 
have not received an invitation to donate 
books, they are hereby requested to aid the 
mission work by sending a package to head- 
quarters. 

Northfield (Mass.) Union has furnished 
its members with quart jars, to be filled with 
fruit, preserves, or jellies, for the fair. Isn’t 
that an inspiration? Each union can find 
something to do. North Easton has three 
‘‘tens,’’ and promises beautiful photographs 
of the church, jellies, fancy work, and ‘‘quite 
a batch of candy.’’ We shall have a sweet 
time, in good truth. 

National Conference. —Do you want to at- 
tend this very important meeting? Do you 
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all fabrics for whole suits, and range 
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let the older people know how much you 
want to go? We want the unions to send all 
the. young people possible, for the sake of 
the youths themselves, and also for the en- 
thusiasm which they will bring back to the 
local church, 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


October 1, ‘‘Religion in the Market: The 
eller,” Lev. xix. 35,; 36; Prove xi, .1 and 
xxviii. 8; Luke xvi. 10. See articles: ‘‘A 
Modem Factory Organization’’ in Axglo- 
American Magazine, January, 1899, and edito- 
rial comment on same; ‘‘ Landscape Gardening 
for Factory Homes,’’ American Review of 
Reviews, April, 1899; ‘‘Millionaire Social- 
ists,’’ Ainslee’s Magazine, August, 1899; and 
**The Golden Rule in Business,’’ in Success, 
Jan. 14, 1899. 


RELIGION IN THE MARKET: THE SELLER. 


There are three kinds of business men, per- 
haps more. One is well pictured by shrewd 
*“David Harum’’: ‘‘‘Bus’nis is bus’nis,’ 
ain’t part of the Golden, I allow; but the 
way it gen’ally runs, fur’s I’ve found out, is, 
‘Do unto the other feller the way he’d like 
to do unto you, an’ do it fust!’ ”’ 

A smaller class is one where ‘‘business 
honor’? is made much of; but yet it is 
understood that ‘‘religion and business do 
not mix,’’ though the quotation usually sub- 
stitutes ‘‘politics’’ for ‘‘business.’’ A young 
man connected with such a firm, which has 
a sterling reputation in the world of com- 
merce, was asked to write this article. His 
reply was, ‘‘I have never found enough relig- 
ion in the business, even to lay the 
foundation for such an article.’’ 

But that the ‘‘old order changeth, giving 
place to new,’’ is shown by an example here 
and there of individuals, of firms, which 
have demonsfrated that it is possible to con- 
duct business, and successfully, by the prin- 
ciple of the Golden Rule. 

One of the most interesting illustrations of 
the new-era methods of business is the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. This firm has tried the old way, ‘‘to 
get the most out of the people with the least 
expenditure of money.’’ ‘‘During a number 
of years the business grew in magnitude, with- 
out a corresponding improvement in the man- 
ufacture, and without the cordial relations of 
employer and employee which are now be- 
lieved to be so desirable. The weakness of 
the system in vogue and the need of vital 
changes were emphasized, after a number of 
years, by the return from England, in a 
single lot, of a large shipment of registers, 
all of them defective in workmanship. ’’ 

The officers decided on a complete change 
in the system of manufacturing, and in the 
relations of employers and employees. ‘‘Or- 
ganization ’’ and ‘‘Information’’ became the 
watchwords. A system of committees, in- 
stead of a superintendent and assistants, was 
arranged, placing responsibility directly upon 
the operatives; and every worker knows all 
the plans of the firm, its output, its losses, 
and is stimulated by prizes to bring the ma- 
chines still nearer to perfection. Much use 
is made of the stereopticon to instruct the 
workers. By special entertainments, by the 
frank, open statement of its purpose, the 
company succeeded in overcoming the dis- 
trust of its people, and proving to them that 
its motives were for their highest good; and, 
step by step, their attitude was changed from 
one of indifference or opposition to the most 
loyal and enthusiastic support. A prominent 
business man decided not to enter a similar 
business, because, he said, he could not com- 
pete with a company in which every man at 
the bench spoke of ‘‘our company. ’’ 

‘*Comfort in shop and at home is essential 
to exact work and high skill,’’ is the princi- 
ple at this factory. The buildings are models 
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of cleanliness and neatness, the work-room, 
equally with the office, having palms and 
flowers. Free baths are provided in each 
building, each employee being entitled to 
one bath a week on the company’s time. 
The women are supplied with chairs with 
backs and foot-rests, a pleasant dining-room, 
and luncheon, at the company’s expense; are 
given ten minutes morning and afternoon 
for relaxation; come an hour later than the 
men, and go earlier at night. Saturday half- 
holidays are given all employees all the year. 
A kindergarten, a cooking-school, open to all 
in the neighborhood, a farm where forty boys 
learn gardening under a skilled teacher, a 
House of Usefulness, in charge of a deacon- 
ness, an association for landscape improve- 
ment, some thirty clubs,—educational, in- 
dustrial, literary, and social, municipal, 
musical, religious, and miscellaneous, —a li- 
brary wheeled through the work-rooms, are a 
few of the means the company uses. The 
profits of the concern are largely shared among 
the employees in wages or other benefits. 

The factory managers believe that, in help- 
ing others, they help themselves. They say, 
‘It pays’’; and they prove it by endless 
figures, showing increased business, enlarged 
facilities, and the constant advance in the 
general intelligence of the employees, and in 
the improved conditions surrounding the es- 
tablishment, They maintain that it is prac- 
ticable to work out these ideals under exist- 
ing conditions, and that such work, because 
of its broad helpfulness, must prove valuable 
to all classes of the community. 
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NVote.—By courtesy of the National Cash 
Register Company, a large amount of inter- 
esting material is in the hands of the secre- 
tary, and will be sent to any one desiring. 
Our unions would do well to have the repre- 
sentative of this company give his wonder- 
fully fine stereopticon lecture illustrating the 
history of the experiment, as an object-lesson 
to manufacturers everywhere. 


The Sunday School. 


No new ‘‘ Harvest Service’’ will be issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
There seems to be a strong desire on the part 
of our Sunday-schools to use the songs and 
service in the new hymnal, which has now 
reached such a wide circulation as to be in 
use in the majority of our Sunday-schools. 
There is a virtue in familiarizing the scholars 
with certain tunes and words by repetition. 
However, the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety offers reprints of the popular ‘‘ Harvest 
Services’’ for 1890, 1892, and 1893. Samples 
furnished without charge. Price, 5 cents a 
copy; $4 per hundred. 

We call attention again to the short time 
remaining in which churches and Sunday- 
schools can send in contributions to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society for the current 
year. The books will be closed about October 
5. aS accounts must be made ready for the 
annual meeting, which will be held the last 
week in October. In order to send delegates, 


FOR STUDENTS. 


Hi 
} 
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2 _ 
Price $7.75. 
especially for the student trade. 
proof finish, stout casters. 


This is our special Student’s Flat-top Desk, 
of which we have sold already over one thousand 
to students in the schools and colleges of New 
England. 

It ts the greatest bargain ever offered in this 
style of desk. This is not made of ash, but of 
solid white oak, kiln-dried, and with high polish 
finish. 

It is 42 inches long and 27 inches wide. 
| There is a wide centre drawer, a sliding table, 
= and a bank of four pedestal drawers, the lower 

one partitioned for large books. 

The desk has triple panelled sides and pan_ 
elled back. 
Separate locks on drawers, richly grained top, dust- 


It is made in our finest manner, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


of your preference. 


A, 


IT STANDS TO REASON 


that the average manufacturer would rather put a leather 
saddle, costing 50 cents, on his bicycle, than the Christy 
Anatomical Saddle, which costs him $2.00. 
Anatomical Saddle has the indorsement of over 5,000 
prominent physicians who use it themselves and recommend 
it; and, if you insist, no dealer will lose a sale on account 


The Christy 


Price, $2.00 for all models, except the new Christy Adjustable Saddle, which costs $3.00 
The Christy Saddle has received the indorsement of 5,000 physicians. 


G. SPALDING & BROS., 


= New York, Chicago, Denver. 
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schools have not yet forwarded their dona- 
tioms. We appeal to the ministers and super- 
imtendents to present the appeal of the Unita- 
tian Sunday School Society to the congrega- 
tion or Sunday-school,—indeed, to both, if 
possible, and secere 2 generous contribution 
before the fmancial year ends. This money 
will not oaly enlarge the resources of the 
all give courage and good 
of the society. 


treasury, bet it 
cheer to the directors of 


Last year was 2 high-tide mark of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, with regard te 
the number of Sunday- schools and churches 
actually s& im contribations. But there 


are many Sunday-schools who did not give to 
she 


the Unitarian Sunday School Society last 
— and many others whe have not done 
= for several years. To them we send a 
most carmest message of friendly questioning, 
wondering why it is that they omit to support 
cessary and valuable work the Unitarian 
¥ School Society carries on. It is im- 
possible to do missionary work, and provide 
the manifold pabli cations required, om the 
pro&ts of ** Book Department. ** The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society exists as 2 
friend and coworker with our churches and 
Sumday-schools. It does not seck to make 
money. ft mnt only lives by the good will 
and loyalty of the members of the Unitarian 
denomination, bat it has for its chief aim 
the Tease and perpetuity of these essential 
guzlities Work among the young people is 
mow 2 great demand. The Unitarian Sunday 
School ee 24s always been answering 
this call as faithfully performed its 
daties for over 2 2 half-centary. Tt is only 
two years younger than the American Unita- 
rian Association, amd never had so large 
scope Or so vigorous existence as at the pres- 
Shall this organization go forward 
Tt cannot stamd still We 
jth that there will be a gemerous re- 
from and Sunday-schools 
¢ shape of contributions before the an- 
} meeting at Hingham. 
es circular has been sent to all 


the 


our charches 


The 
the 7 Sunday- -schools within 2 certain radius of 


That it may reach many more, and 
sere of its mi ae we pablish it in 
department of the Reiner. And, as2 
preface, we point to the great benefits which 
are certainly found when our Sumday-schools 
combine for — worthy purpose. Unity in 
lessons, similarity of methods, and partici- 
pation in the seme helps, om the part of 2 
: member of Sanday-schools, at any given 
sare to make Sumday-school sessions 


¥ schools im and 2bout Bestoa 


pe lime of stady indicated below, and 
ing the addresses to be given by Mr 


course of addresses will be given 
Rev. W. Hansoa Pulsford on the general 
' “Life of Jesus.” They begin Satur- 
cesat 2.30 PM» 35 Beacon 


ons or 
. fi 
HW oO 
% a ™ 
P in th 


~ 


whole course, with suggestions and 
A welcome to all whe desire to at- 
Tt is mecessary for the complete suc- 
cess of the plan to bave the widest co-opera- 
tion possible among the friends af the 
Sunday-school. Accordingly, we uwge you 
to present the subject to your Sunday-school 
teachers and members, and endeavor to pledge 
aS many 2s possible to a regular attendance 
It is a great opportunity. Althoagh for 
many reasoms Mr. Pulsford would naturally 
declime sack 2 tesk as this, be bas consented, 
at great saczifice, to give these ‘Talks,” and 
to prepare accompanying leaflets for each 
lesson, ont of am eamest desire to help our 
Sunday-schools to better results. 


Sunday-school must have sent 2 contribution 
of some kind A large number of Sunday- 


“*We suggest that the treatment of these 
sabjects by one so eminently well qualified 
will provide attractive instruction, not only 
for teachers, but for all individuals who seek 
information on Biblical and religious topics. 
The pictures, leaflets, and manuals which be- 
long to these lessons on ‘The Life of Jesus,’ 
intended for the special course, will be re- 
ferred to im the successive Saturday ad- 
dresses; but the substance of the ‘Talks’ will 
be of a character to interest any listener. 
The sessions of this Channing Hall Normal 
Class will be held every Saturday during the 
winter, at the place and hour stated above.’’ 

Every Other Sunday has already opened its 
fifteenth volume, beginning with the date of 
September to. The same attention will be 
given the selection of interesting pictures, 
illustrating art and Biblical subjects, natural 
and living. The list of contributors who reg- 
ularly supply the columms of this paper now 
contains over one hundred names. very 
Other Sunday Glis a distinct place of its own. 
Its circulation is now about eleven thousand. 
The copies ge far and wide through the 
United States, amd evem across the ocean. 
Periodical matter for the young is abundant, 
bet it is the aim of ZEzery Other Sunday to 
provide something which is more than amus- 
ing or conveys knowledge. Our Sunday- 
schools will find this paper helpful, especially 
among the younger pupils, in many ways. 
The volume will contain twenty-two numbers. 
Price for the yearly = 40 cents; 
bat to those living im the postal district, 
owing to the postal laws, the pec will be 
60 cents, if the paper is sent by mail 

**Qur Faith,’’ used so widely among our 
churches and Sunday-schools, is now pub- 
lished in colors, on gilt-edged bevel tablets, 
for the mantel or desk. Price, ro cents each ; 
$2 a dozen. 


The new course om “*The Life of Jesus’’ 
promises to be very popalar. The pictures 
have been carefully selected, and specially 
wed for the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, and have no relation to the *‘ Perry’’ 
pictures, as some have imagined. The 
**Perry”” pictures sell for ome cent a copy. 
A picture of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society sells for one-third of a cent, or three 
hundred for $1. Same rate for three, or for 
three hundred. Although each scholar can 
make his own blank beok, or album, to hold 
these pictures, the society furnishes a hand- 
some one, cover printed in silver color, for 
Yo cents a copy. Same rate by the dozen. 
Accordingly, the material for the course— 
leaffets (50 cents per hundred), pictures (three 
for 2 cent), blank book (to cents), and man- 
uals (Primary, §5 cents for thirty-six lessons, 
illustrated ; Intermediate, per dozen, $1.80; 
Advanced, same price)—is published at prices 
within the fmancial range of the humblest 
Sunday-scheol. A little map of Palestine 
heads the list of the pictures, and is intended 
to kave first place im the blank book, con- 
veniently at hand for constant reference. 


There will be many who, for various rea- 
soms, prefer some other lime of study than 
*“The Life of Jesus.*” ‘““‘Lessons on the 
Psalms,”” by Rev. W. W. Fenn, are to be 
issued im weekly leaflets. The treatment is 
sure to be scholarly, and Mr. Fenn will pre- 
sent many illustrative and historical features. 
We subjoin the ‘‘ Introductory Word,’’ by the 
author. Here is a very imviting path of 
study, to be traversed under the leadership of 
one who knows his ground thoroughly: — 


“INTRODUCTORY WORD TO TEACHERS. 


“*:. Purpese of these Lessoms.—These les- 
soms have been prepared im the belief that 
one of the desirable objects of Sunday-school 
instruction is to store the minds of the chil- 
dren with wise and beautiful passages from 
the Bible. Therefore, it is earnestly advised 
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that the pupils be required to commit to 
memory each Psalm set for study, and that 
the younger scholars be asked to do no more 
than this, since the ‘Helps for Home Study’ 
are designed for the teachers and adult 
classes. 


**An attempt has been made in these les- 
sons to show how the Psalms have entered 
into Christian history, literature, art, and 
music. Many other instances than those ad- 
duced in the lessons will doubtless be brought 
out in the classes; and this part of the work 
should be encouraged, as it will furnish vivid 
teaching material, and help to make the study 
interesting. With each Psalm will be printed 
a metrical version of the Psalm, or a poem 
founded upon it. 

“*2. 4 Method of Teacking.—One method 
which has commended itself by trial is to 
devote the last half of each hour to going 
over with the scholars the Psalm set for the 
following Sunday. In this preliminary work 
the meaning of the Psalm should be made 
clear, and interest in it aroused. On the’ 
next Sunday, in the first half-hour, the Psalm 
should be recited in the class, and its ethi- 
cal and spiritual teaching considered. The 
superintendent will find it conducive to inter- 
est and thoroughness in the work if he will 
ask each Sunday for the recitation of the 
Psalm, either in concert or by pupils chosen 
at random. Where the Psalm has been set 
to music, or there is a musical paraphrase of 
it, it will add to the interest to have the 
school, or the church choir, sing it. 

“*3. List of Psalms.—It is proposed to in- 
clude in this series the following Psalms: i., 
ii., will., 20, XKiil., ‘xxiv., uli... xlvig 
Ixv., Levii., lexii., lxexxiv., xc., xci., xciii., 
xcv., xcvi., xcviii., c, clii., cxix. (Beth), 
cxxl., cxxii., cxxvi., cxxxi., cxxxix., cxlv. 

**In certain cases the Psalm will be di- 
vided into two lessons; in others, verses will 
be omitted. This list is open to amend- 
ment; and Mr. Fenn will be very grateful for 
suggestions and corrections affecting both the 
selection of Psalms and the method of treat- 
ment. *” 


Carpets 


Students’ Rooms 


We offer a large variety of suitable 
grades and styles of Standard Car- 
petings for use in College Dormito- 
ries, as well as an immense stock 
of Low and Medium-priced Rugs. 


Window Shades 


Best of Work Done 
at Short Notice 


se-Low Prices a Specialty 
The Patronage of 


Harvard Men 


Is Particularly Invited | 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co, 


Carpetings and Upholstery 


646 to 658 WASHINGTON STEAL 
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Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Rev. A. Lazenby 
of Glasgow will preach on September 24. 


Arlington Street Church: Rev. John Cuck- 
son has returned from his vacation in Eng- 
land, and will resume his services on Sunday, 
the 24th inst. The vesper services will com- 
mence about the middle of October. 


Boston Common: Last Sunday was held the 
concluding meeting of the open-air services of 
the Benevolent Fraternity series. For five 
summers these exercises have gone on, with 
steady popularity. A large gathering was on 
hand to listen to Rev. Messrs. Howard, Max- 
well, and Bodge, each speaker taking for topic 
some practical line of thought. It is difficult to 
estimate the results of such work, but those in 
charge are prepared to give facts which prove 
the plan to be profitable and praiseworthy. A 
more representative congregation it would be 
hard to find, containing as it does church-goers, 
non-church-goers, rich, poor, young, old, Jews, 
Gentiles, “all sorts and conditions of men” and 
women. The service is always conducted with 
dignity and earnestness; and the listeners, as a 
tule, form an exception to the customary groups 
around outdoor talkers: they are reverent and 
attentive. Not a Sunday has been lost this 
season by reason of foul weather, though there 
were narrow escapes. 


Arlington, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Frederic Gill: Services were resumed after 
vacation, on September 10. During the sum- 
mer extensive repairs and improvements have 
been made to the church building. The roof 
has been recovered in a very thorough man- 
ner, and the auditorium has been redecorated 
throughout in tasteful and pleasing colors. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard: Our church was reopened on Sunday, 
September 3, after a vacation of two 
months. The Sunday-school reopened Sep- 
tember to. Mr. Frederic Whiton, superin- 
tendent of the upper department, and Miss 
Alice C. TDockham, superintendent of the 
kindergarten. The Young People’s Religious 
Union has been reorganized under the presi- 
dency of Miss Priscilla Whiton. It will 
hold its meetings every other Sunday evening 
throughout the winter, alternating with the 
meetings held under the auspices of the Wor- 
ship Committee of the church. The installa- 
tion of the pastor will take place on Thurs- 
day evening, September 28. Sermon by Rev. 


S. A. Eliot. Other prominent ministers will 
be present, and assist in conducting the 
services. 


Dublin, N.H.—Rev. George Willis Cooke 
has resigned, and his pastorate will conclude 
October 1. Mr. Cooke intends to devote his 
energies to the preparation for the American 
Unitarian Association of a careful history of 
organized Unitarianism in the United States, 
to be ready for the seventy-fifth anniversary 
next year. Mr. Cooke’s address will be 
Waketield, Mass, 


Grafton, Mass.—Rev. Lyman M. Green- 
man, who has been settled over the Grafton 
parish for the past three years, has resigned. 
He now goes to Manchester College, Oxford, 
for further study. He came to the Grafton 
society directly from the Divinity School. 
He carries with him, the kindest and best 
wishes of the society. 


Luverne, Minn.—Services were resumed 
in Unity Church last Sunday, after a month’s 
vacation in church and Sunday-school. The 
subject of Mrs. Wilkes’s sermon was, 
**Choose ye this day.’’ It was an interest- 
ing discourse, and held the close attention of 
the audience. 
with a good attendance and an interest that 
promises well for the winter’s work. The 
Young People’s Religious Union meets at 
half-past seven Sunday evening, with Miss 


The Sunday-school opened | 
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Nina Canfield as leader. Teachers’ meeting 
on Monday afternoon, and mothers’ meeting 
Saturday afternoon. Unity Circle has worked 
steadily on through the summer, preparing 
for the annual fall sale. We are glad to 
know that the new Unitarian chapel is to be 
built in Adrian this fall. 


Montpelier, Vt.—The Church of the 
Messiah will, on the afternoon and evening 
of September 26, celebrate the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of their beloved min- 
ister, Rev. J. E. Wright. 


Business Notices. 


A Few Nervous Invalids 
can be received as patients at The Nervine Home, Bur- 
lington, Vt., until winter, when, if they wish, they can 
accompany Dr. Willard ona Southern trip. Further par- 
ticulars on application. 


‘A September Chance.—The Paine Furniture Com- 
Pany are again offering in the market their famous flat-top 
library desk for students, and this season it is procurable 
at the low price of $7.75. A picture and full description of 
the desk is given in another column. While this price is 
virtually quoted to students only, it is perfectly possible 
for any one to avail of this offer if the purchase is made 
this month, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
eputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


At Providence, R.I., 29th ult., Martha H. Mowry, M.D., 
in the 82d year of her age. 


At Spokane, Wash., July 2, Alexander Kaiser Mc- 
Broom, aged 42 years. 

He was a lifelong loyal Unitarian, and will be remem- 
bered by friends who knew him at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and in the church at Geneseo, Ill. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Tie ae UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 6605 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


EIGHT AND NINE DAY TOURS TO 


WASHINGTON 


WITH VISITS TO MOUNT VERNON AND 
ALEXANDRIA 


Arranged for the convenience of those attending the 


Conference of Unitarian and Other 


Christian Churches 
OCTOBER I6, 17, 18, I9 


THE CRAWFORD TOURS 


PERSONAL ESCORT. ALL EX- 
‘ili ie PENSES INCLUDED 


For circulars apply to 


CRAWFORD & FLOYD 
HOME OFFICE: 609-610 Tremont Building, Boston 


220 Broadway, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES { 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
eeenAaS OTe eee 


POSITION WANTED. 

A young lady wishes a position as nursery governess 
in a family. Children’s ages from four to nine years. 
Best of references. Address “L. T. N.,” Box 74, East 
Or.Eans, Mass. 
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Unitarian Conference 


WASHINGTON, D.C., OCT. 16-19. 
SPEGIAL ROUND-TRIP RATES 


FROM BOSTON. 


$14.00 Sound lines and rail. 
$15.34 Rail via New York. 


COLONIAL EXPRESS 


(Through day train) 


FEDERAL EXPRESS 


(Through night train). 
_, No change either way. 


$16,34 


Proportionate rates from other New England points 
ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


For circular of detailed information 
apply to GEO. M. ROBERTS, Pas- 
senger Agent, Pennsylvania R.R. 
Co., 205 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


UNITARIAN EXCURSION 


— To 


WASHINCTON, D.C. 
On account of the NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
to be held in WASHINGTON, Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19 

Party under Personal Escort leaves Boston 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 


Via FALL RIVER LINE and ROYAL BLUE LINE. 


Returning Friday, October 20. 
Side trip included to 
MT. VERNON and ALEXANDRIA. 


PRICE OF TICKETS COY- S$ 2 9 re) re) 
s s 


ERING ALL EXPENSES 
For descriptive circular address 


NASON & RUSSELL, 309 Washington St., Boston 
(Opposite Old South Church). 


We refer to over 275 delegates and others who 
took this trip four years ago. 


Tre Arlington 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
T. E, ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Washington’s leading Hotel and 
headquarters for Unitarian Con- 
ference in October. 


FOR SALE 


With good will, that well-known and successful Winter 
Resort, UFTON COURT, Camden, So. Carolina. 
A delightful Southern mansion in its own extensive 
grounds; could be used, with little change, as a family 
home. For further particulars apply to T. J. KirKLAND, 
Esq., CAMDEN, So. CAROLINA. 


STEREOPTICON FOR SALE. 


Standard make, dissolving view. Little used. Half-price. 
4 i screen. Apply J. A. E. Stewart, 68 Chauncy St., 
ston. 


ee. eee ee a 

ye New England woman experienced 

in mental cases Position to care for insane or 

elderly person. Best physicians’ and family references. 
dress ‘A. L.,”’ 4 Tremont Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
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Northfield, Mass.—Rev. George F. 
Piper: The Unitarian church here has been 
open through the summer. The minister has 
preached a course of sermons on ‘‘Our 
Faith.’’ The one on ‘‘Salvation by Charac- 
ter’? was so acceptable that he was asked to 
repeat it. The Young People’s Guild has 
held meetings every Sunday evening, which 
have been led by former members, who have 
come home to spend their vacations. The 
attendance has been excellent. The guild 
held a lawn party August 24, by which a 
handsome sum was reaiized. Rev. Charles 
Noyes, who was settled here from 1865 to 
1872, visited his old parish early in August, 
and occupied the pulpit the first Sunday. 


Spring Valley, Minn.—On Sunday, Sep- 
tember 10, the People’s Church voted upon 
the subject of becoming affiliated with the 
National Unitarian Church. After the ser- 
mon and some remarks of indorsement by 
Judge Farmer, Mayor Rafferty, and others, a 
unanimous vote was cast in favor of becom- 
ing Unitarian. Rev. Dr. Harmon, the pas- 
tor, deserves great credit for his untiring, 
scholarly, and Christian-spirited work among 
us. Four years ago the name ‘‘Unitarian’’ 
was never spoken in this city, except to be 
scoffed at; while now two hundred adults 
stand as representatives of that faith. This 
sociéty owns property valued at $2,500. The 
audience-room of our church building seats 
about four hundred and fifty. This is the 
only Unitarian church in a very large and 
thrifty territory in the south-eastern part of 
the State. We believe a better location in 
the State for a Unitarian church could not 
have been chosen; and a more ardent advyo- 
cate cannot be found than our pastor. 


Yarmouth, Me.—Central Church, Rev. 
O. K. Crosby: Services were resumed on 
Sunday, September 3, after a month’s vaca- 
tion. On Sunday, September 10, there were 
unusually large audiences, both at the morn- 
ing and evening services. The Sunday- 
school, which was called to order by a new 
bell, —the gift of the Willing Workers, —re- 
organized for the year, and made plans for 
a harvest concert in the near future. The 
Bible class, which is conducted by Prof. 
Herbert M. Moore, principal of Yarmouth 
High School, will study the book of Acts 
the coming fall. On Sunday, August 27, Mr. 
Crosby preached at the First Parish Church, 
Portland, for Rev. John Carroll Perkins. 


Connecticut Valley Conference will 
meet with the First Unitarian church of 
Turner’s Falls, Mass., on the 3d and 4th of 
October. On Tuesday evening, October 3, 
at 7.30, an address will be delivered by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain upon the 
theme ‘‘Religion and Public Spirit.’’ On 
Wednesday morning, October 4, at 10, the 
conference will be called to order by its 
president, Hon. Herbert C. Parsons of Green- 
field, for the transaction of routine business. 
At 1t A.M. an address will be presented 
by Rabbi Charles Fleischer of Boston upon 
the theme ‘‘The So-called Irreligion of 
To-day.’’ This will be followed by discus- 
sion. At 12.30 P.M., the conference will 
adjourn for dinner. At 1.45 P.M. the con- 
ference will reassemble. The afternoon ses- 
sion will be devoted to the consideration of 
the general theme, ‘‘The Moral and Relig- 
ious Training of Childhood and Youth.’’ 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield will 
open the discussion with an address on 
‘*Morals and Moral Education.’’ He will 
be followed by John B. Learned, M.D., of 
Florence, who will consider ‘‘The Physical 
Health of the Child.’’ 


Worcester Conference.—The regular 
fall meeting will be held with the Hopedale 
parish, Hopedale, Mass., on the 4th and 5th 
of October, The conference will open on the 
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evening of Wednesday, the 4th, with public 
worship, the sermon being preached by Rev. 
W. H. Pierson, Somerville. On Thursday, 
the sth, Rev. E. F. Haywood will conduct 
the devotional service. The topic for the 
day’s consideration and discussion will be 
“‘The Relation of the Church to its Chil- 
dren.’’ The essay will be read by Rev. John 
Baltzly of Hudson, and the discussion of it 
opened by Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, Leicester. 
An address will be delivered by Rev. W. H. 
Pulsford, Waltham, and discussed by Rev. 
F. J. Gauld, Leominster, and others. The 
subject is vital to the well-being of our 
churches, and it is hoped ministers and Sun- 
day-school workers will come prepared to tell 
what is being done and what ought to be 
done to encourage the attendance of children 
at church, Electric cars leave South Fram- 
ingham for Hopedale every half-hour. 
Trains leave Worcester via Grafton and 
Upton Railroad, for Hopedale, at 8 A ™M., 
1.25, 4, and614 PM. J. C. Duncan, Sec- 
retary. 


List of Delegates 


Reported as elected to attend the Eighteenth 
Meeting of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches, to 
be held in Washington, D.C., 

Oct. 16-19, 1899. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Asupy—First Parish: Rev. George S. Shaw, Mr. and 
sea d Joel W. Sheldon. Alternates: Mr. and Mrs. J. K. 

ates, 

Beruin—First Unitarian Society: Rev. A. E, Wilson, 
Miss Mary A. Bassett, Miss Eva Hastings. 

Bo.tron— First Congregational Church: Rev. E. C. 
Headle, Mr. and Mrs. A. L, Nourse, 

Boston—First Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain: 
Rey. Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Ellis Peterson, Charles B. 
Cumings, Esq. 

BrEWsTER—First Parish: Rey. Thomas Dawes, Mrs. 
Olive C. Winslow, Miss Lucy F. Brigham. 

BripGEWATER, East—First Parish: Rev. John W. 
Quinby, Charles F, Mann, Mary A. Rust. 

CaAmBRIDGE — First Parish Church; Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, Mr. and Mrs, Robert S. Morison. 

Canton—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks, Mr. Charles H. French, William O. Chapman. 
Alternates: Mr. George Frederick Sumner and Thomas 
B. Draper. 

Hopepate—The Hopedale Parish: Rev. Lewis G. Wil- 
son, Mr. and Mrs, Eben D. Bancroft. 

ARLBORO—Second Parish: Rev. Edward F. Hayward, 
Mrs. William J. Swift, Miss Caroline B. Boyd. 

Menpon—First Parish: Rev. J. F. Meyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Julius A, George. . 

Newron—Chestnut Hill Society: Rev. Edward Hale, 
Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, Mrs. A. S. Foster. 

Nortusoro—First Congregational Society: Rev. Jo- 
eee Kent, Miss Ellen Williams, Mrs. Annie D, Fair- 

anks. 

PrrerRsHAM—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
pos Robert Collyer Douthit, Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. 

ee, 

Revers (Beachmont)—Church of the Unity: Rev. E.R. 
Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Fred H. Farrow. 

Sanpwicu—First Parish Church: Rev. Edward G. 
Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. Nye. 

SreRLInG—First Congregational Society: Rev. John 
N. Woodman, Mr. and Mrs. L. Warren Rugg. 

TEmMPLETON—First Parish: Rev. John M. W. Pratt, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Stone. 

WestzBoro—First Congregational Society: Rev. H. S. 
Mitchell, Mr. John L. Brigham, Mr. R. J. Forbush. 

West BripGEWATER—First Congregational Society: 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, Benjamin B. Howard, Esq., Mrs. 
E. Bradford Wilber. 

West TownsEND— Liberal Christian Society: Rev. 
George S. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Morton Barrett. Alter- 
nates: Mr. and Mrs, Nelson Barrett, 

WINCHENDON—Church of the Unity: Rev. A. J. Culp, 
Mr. J. N. Richardson, Mrs. J. B. Maberry. 

WorcesTerR—South Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Norcross, Mr. Henry B. Keith. 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN. 


An Elegant Russia Iron Open 
Stove or Portable Fireplace, 
Light, and Easily Moved ! 
Sultable for any Room! 
Invaluable for Sick Chambers! 
Especially desirable for the 
cool mornings and evenings 
of this season of the year, as 
well as in the winter months, 
iS Fine for country and sea- 
* shore houses. Can be fitted 


for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK. 


Simran ToT 


| 
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Educational. 


Chauncy-Hall School 


FOUNDED 1828. 
Seventy-second Year hegins Sept. 25. 


Prepares for college and all professional 
schools, as well as for life and business. All 
grades from kindergarten to college. Send for 
catalogue or call between 9 A.M. and i P.M. 


458 Boylston Street. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s. 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homr.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. Scuoor.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 
upon addressing 


Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D 


HOWARD SEMINAR 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BoARDING AND Day SCHOOL For G1RLS 


For GIRLS and 
YOUNG WOMEN, 
17th year opened Sept. 20, 


at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OcTOBER 7809. Certifi- 
cate of principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Col- 
leges. 

PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL "8. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, es 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Pnincipals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM 


school. reparatory of the first grade. 
0 New athletic field. Live teaching. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev, Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
fitls begins MET ES September 20, Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building. For catalogue address ALLEN Bros, 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


HACKLEY HALL "ssorn-oo-'s 


Rey. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, Head - master. 


Trustees : - 
Hon. Carroll D, Wright. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 
Rev. areas Savage, D.D. Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr. 
Mrs. C. B. Hackley. Gen. Rockwood Hoar. 
Mrs. Henry H. Rogers. Prof. Horatio S. White. 
Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt, Mr. Thomas M. Osborne. 
Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades. Rey. Theodore C. Williams. 


HACKLEY HALL will open Oct. 2, 18909. 


Classics and English under Mr. Williams. 


Individual 


Worcester, Mass. 
44th year. A home 
Healthful loca- 

Small classes, 


Mathematics and Physics under Mr. Seaver B. Buck, 


; Special instructors from Columbia and Teachers’ Col- 
ege. 

School limited, this year, to Sate boys, who will have 
parental care and studies watchfully adapted to individual 
needs. Unusual facilities for riding, boating, and all 
aps sports. ES pane S609. Poe 

ext_year the endowed school, as founded by Mrs. 
C, B. Hackley of New York, will increase its eapICne 
and staff, and begin class-work with graded courses. It 
will stand for the highest type of Secondary Education, 
assist each youth to discover his best powers, and prepare 
him for the treer self-direction of the University. 


f 
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MAINE. 


ae ne Congregational Society: Rev. 
Beek 4 Beach, Mrs. Harriet S. Griswold, Hon. Joseph F. 
now. 

FarmMInGTon—First Unitarian Society: Rev. William 

. Ramsay, Mrs. Grace A, White, Henry P, White. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Batu—All Souls’ Church: Rev. W. J. Leonard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Woods. 


VERMONT. 


Winpsor—All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. C, E,. 
Ordway, Mr. aoe Mrs. F. A. Kennedy. Alternates; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. F. Cabot. 


TENNESSEE. 
Cuarranooca—First Unitarian Church; Rev. Marion 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


a ee es Unitarian Church ; Rev. 
Frederic A. Hinck ae Mr. Hector McIntosh, Mrs. 
Alisen W, Carnes. Alternates: Mr. Edward D. Barker, 
Mrs. Katherine M. Phillips. 


NEW YORK. 


GovuverNneur—First Unitarian. Church: Rev. Hasket 
D. Catlin, Hon. and Mrs, G. S. Conger. 


NEBRASKA, 


Omana—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Newton M. 
Mann, Mrs. H. I. Bettis, Mr. Arthur B. Smith. 


COLORADO. 


Cotorapo Sprincs—All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. 
William H, Fish, Jr., Mrs. L. M. Towyalin, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Risley. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES: 
Cuckson, Mr. William P. Fowler, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Hancock County CONFERENCE, MAinE: Mrs. A. 
Hunt, Mr, and Mrs. D. B. ite 

NorFotk CoNnFERENCE: Mr. J. Lewis, Jr., Mr. 
Charles H. Stearns, Mrs. Joanna muck. 

__MinistTer’s LeacGueE For Practicat Work: Rev. 
H.C. McDougall, Rev. Alfred Manchester. 

Unrrarian Ministers’ Monpay Cus: Rey, E. R. 
Butler, Rev. Alfred E. Mullett, Rev. J. Henry Wiggin. 

Unrrarian. Crus oF Boston: Mr. C. W. Birtwell, 
Mr. Francis H. Brown. 

UNITARIAN SuNDAY Scuoor Society: Rev, Edward A. 
Horton, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Miss Louisa P. 
Parker. 

UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE Society: Rey. Charles F. 
Dole, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Mrs. Ab 
Worcester AssociaTIon: Rev. S. B. 
George M. Bartol, D.D., Rev. Georeas: Ball. 


Rev. John 


Directions to Delegates. 


In order that delegates and others desiring 
to attend the meeting of the National Con- 


- ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 


Churches, to be held in Washington, D.C., 
October 16-19, may have ali the information 
necessary to guide them in making their 
plans, the following announcements are 
made :— 

The headquarters of the Conference will be 
at the Arlington Hotel, which, with its fine 
and spacious parlors, offers exceptionally 
-good accommodations for all the large social 
gatherings, in connection with the meeting 
of the Conference. The -reception to be 
given by the officers of the Women’s National 
Alliance, on Thursday afternoon, will be 
held at the Arlington. It will facilitate the 
work of the Conference if as many delegates 
as can make it convenient to do so will make 
this hotel their stopping-place. 


HOTEL RATES. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
hotels in Washington to give the following 
reduced rates to those attending the Confer- 
ence: Arlington Hotel, $3.50 per day; 
Shoreham, $4 per day, $3 each for two in one 
room; Ebbitt House, $3 per day; Riggs 
House, $3 per day, $2.50 each for two in 
room; Hotel Normandie, $3 per day, $2.50 
each for two in room; National Hotel, $3 
per day; Raleigh Hotel (European plan), 
$1 to $3 per day for rooms, $2 to $4 per day, 
two persons in room; Metropolitan Hotel, $2 
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per day; American House, $1.50 to $2 per 
day. 
BOARDING-HOUSES. 


Mrs. Pond, 908 and g1o Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., $2 per day each for two in room; 
$1.50, if there are more than two in room. 
Miss Owings, 1514 K Street, N. W., $1.50 
to $2 per day.\ 

(A further list of boarding-houses will be 
announced later in the columns of the Chris- 
tian Register.) 


REDUCED FARES ON THE RAILROADS. 


By arrangement with the several passenger 
committees of the trunk line associations, re- 
duced fares to Washington and return have 
been secured over all the principal lines of 
railway. This reduction is on what is called 
the ‘‘certificate plan.’’ For the guidance of 
those who, in purchasing tickets, desire to 
avail themselves of the reduction on their 
return tickets, the following information, 
from the circular of instructions issued by the 
Trunk Line Passenger Committee, is given 
here :— 

‘ty, The reduction is fare and a third on 
the railroad committee’s certificate. 

‘*9. Each person availing of it will pay 
full first-class fare going to Washington, and 
get a certificate filled in on one side by the 
agent of whom the ticket is purchased. 
Agents at all important stations and coupon 
ticket offices are supplied with certificates. 

“*3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If, however, the ticket agent at a local sta- 
tion is not supplied with certificates and 
through tickets to Washington, he can inform 
the delegate of the nearest important station 
where they can be obtained. In such a case 
the delegate should purchase a local ticket to 
such station, and there take up his certificate 
and through ticket to Washington. 

‘4. Going tickets, in connection with 
which certificates are issued for return, may 
be sold only within three days (Sunday ex- 
cepted) prior to and during the continuance 
of the Conference meeting, except that, when 
meetings are held at distant points to which 
the authorized limit is greater than three 
days, tickets may be sold before the meeting, 
in accordance with the limits shown in regu- 
lar tariffs. 

‘¢c. Deposit your certificate, on the day of 
your arrival, with the Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, or the person designated by him to receive 
certificates, for necessary indorsement and vist 
of special agent. 

**6. Certificates are not transferable, and 
return tickets secured upon certificates are not 
transferable. 

‘>, On presentation of the certificate, 
duly filled in on both sides, within three 
days (Sunday excepted), after the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference, the ticket agent at 
Washington will return the holder to starting- 
point, by the route over which the going 
journey was made, at one-third the highest 
limited fare by such route. The return 
tickets will in all cases be closely limited to 
continuous passage to destination. 

‘¢8. No refund of fare will be made on ac- 
count of any person failing to obtain a cer- 
tificate. 

**g. Delegates and others availing of the 
reduction in fare should present themselves 
at the offices for certificates and tickets at 
least thirty minutes before departure for 
trains.”? 

For any further information, please ad- 
dress D. W. MoreHouseE, 

General Secretary. 

104 ast 20th Street, New York. 
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Price, 25 cents. 


All drug- 
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OYT & CO., 


Vacuum 

Oils; 

Company. 
PERFEC] LUBRICATION 


45 Purchase St., 
BOSTON. 


Telephone 1839, 


The Deeper Meanings 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


Contents: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recerpt of 
Brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - mi tee Boston. 


Sons & ‘Cons | 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘‘When I get utterly low-spirited,’’ said 
the nervous man, ‘‘I find a spin on my wheel 
does me a world of good.’’ ‘‘It is the exer- 
cise,’’ said his friend. ‘‘I think not. I 
am so glad to get home alive that I feel good 
all the rest of the day.’’—Jndianapolis 
Journal. 


==‘‘I did my best to be entertaining,’’ said 
the young man, in a voice of sorrow. ‘‘Did 
you succeed?’’ ‘‘I’m afraid not. I recited 
Hamlet’s soliloquy. She looked at me re- 
proachfully for several seconds, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘I don’t think that’s very funny!’ ’’ 
Washington Star. 


Recently a public school teacher wrote the 
sentence, “Them boys are sliding down hill,” 
and requested some one in the school to “cor- 
rect and why.” One bright youngster held up 
his hand, and, on being asked, said: “Correc- 
tion: Zhose boys are sliding down hill. Why: 
Because they can’t slide up.”—Journal of 
Education. 


The Church Gazette is fond of poking fun 
at the very High Church party, and espe- 
cially at the very young devotees, This is 
not bad: ‘‘A clergyman sends. me the follow- 
ing: ‘A young ritualistic curate, applying for 
a vacancy, dated his letter ‘‘St. Anthony 
Day.’’ The vicar, an old-fashioned Evangel- 
ical, headed his reply, ‘* Washing Day.’’’ ”” 


A Boston firm of book publishers received 
by mail a request for a book, entitled ‘‘ Who 
is your Schoolmaster?’’ by Edward Eggleston. 
‘*The Hoosier Schoolmaster’’ was promptly 
forwarded, and it proved to be the desired 
book. Another firm of booksellers received 
a request for a book on ‘‘Soshel Etikette’’ 
that would ‘‘learn a lady how to behave in 
fashnable sowsiety.’’ 


This new Oliver Herford story is afloat. 
After some of his best verses submitted to 
the editor of Zife had been twice returned, 
he sent them in for a third time with this 
note: ‘‘My dear Mr. Mitchell,—During 
your recent absence from your Office, . your 
office-boy has been returning masterpieces, 
one of which I enclose. Please remit at 
your earliest convenience.’’ This ‘‘fetched’’ 
the editor, and the verses went through. 


The things Hixon does during his frequent 
attacks of absent-mindedness are of a charac- 
ter that gives his friends grave fears. The 
other day he came out of his house, walked 
to the edge of the pavement, threw his right 
leg into the air with a vaulting movement, 
and fell sprawling to the ground. A friend, 
who came along in time to witness this sin- 
gular performance, said to him, ‘‘Why, 
Hixon, what in time do you mean by such 
a performance?’’ Hixon got up, brushing the 
dirt from his garments, and rubbing his 
bruises; while he said: ‘‘Well, I thought I 
was getting on my wheel. I forgot that I 
didn’t have the wheel with me!’’—JSazar. 


It is told that a grandfather, well known 
in the English House of Commons, was chat- 
ting amicably with his little grand-daughter, 
who was snugly ensconced on his knee. 
‘*What makes your hair so white, grandpa?’’ 
the little miss queried. ‘‘I am very old, my 
dear: I was in the ark,’’ replied his lordship, 
with a painful disregard of the truth. 
Are you Noah?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Are you Shem, 
then?’’ ‘‘No: I am not Shem.’’ ‘*Are you 
Ham?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘*Then,’’ said the little 
one, who was fast nearing the limit of her 
Biblical knowledge, ‘‘you must be Japhet. ’’ 
A negative reply was given to this query, 
also; for the old gentleman inwardly won- 
dered what the outcome would be. ‘‘But, 
grandpa, if you are not Noah or Shem or 
Ham or Japhet, you must be a beast!’’ 
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OVAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE | 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
eg throu: The perfect regulating hot-water 
eating. Elec’ Plunger ele- 
vators, distill Large and 
small dining- *hote; 
reception-roo 


ventilating system. 
irculating plant. 
carte and table 


fixtures. Hot,cold,an 
electric heaters, fireplaces, an 


SUITES will be let in any num 
one room and bath to seven or eig! 
baths. 

Apartments may be seen and engaged 
by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


Cc | 
BROOKLYN. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready 
for delivery, is deyoted to the Financial 
Situation, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, Man- 
hattan, and the Coppers. A copy will be 
mailed upon application, and we re- 
spectfully solicit a share of your patron- 
age. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 

for cash, or carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


& BOSTON. Cc 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
: AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited, 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSISTS, Dectan ata, eerste eget 
LIABILITIES.....-..., pec Aun he Sg est 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies ae ee 
ANNUAL Cass distributions are paid upon all policies. 


and 


= id-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
ei 


by the Massachusetts Statute. 
, Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Sasi 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS 
NEWSPAPERS. 
MAGAZINES 

SERMONS 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS _ 
LAW WORK 
The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 


office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender ~ 


